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You Can Now Standardize for Typing Efficiency 


Under One Famous Name 

















Remington-made 
Paragon Ribbons 
ana 
Red Sea] Carbon 
Papers 
always make good 
Impressions ~ 
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EMINGTON, and only Remington, 
today meets every office problem 
with a writing machine for every pur- 
pose. For executive offices and under 
every condition where quiet is desir- 
able, for the general office where cor- 
respondence machines must with- 
stand severe service, for stencil cutting 
and tabulating, forthe personal use of 
executives and salesmen, for book- 
keeping, cost accounting, payroll work 
—for each service there is exactly the 
right Remington. 
Consider the great advantages of 
standardizing on Remington ma- 
chines. One great organization back 


A Remington for Every Purpose 


of your entire office equipment, one 
service, one responsibility for your 
office machine efficiency. Remington 
alone can offer this coverage of all 
your office needs. 

Whatever your requirements may 
be, whether they include the com- 
plete Remington line or only certain 
of its units, we are in exceptional 
position to solve your problems. 
We offer you Remington service 
with all the attendant advantages of 
standardization under the one 
famous name. Branches in all prin- 
cipal cities of the world are ready to 
assist you. 


REMINGTON TYPEWRITER COMPANY. ~ 374 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
B:anches Everywhere 


Remington Typewriter Company of Canada, Limited, 68 King Street West, Toronto 
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ho Have Made Millions 
is Astonishing Book 


“hut Thousands of Others ! 


Many successful business men have sent for this amazing book now mailed free. 
F. Bourgeois, President of Robischon and Peckham Company; H. B 
Cashier 


the Ford Manufacturing Company; 
President of the Telephony 
prominent, prosperous business 
men. 
standing, power and real success. 


c. 
Publishing 
executives 


Company; Guy H. Shearer, 


are 




















FTODAY business demands for the big, “hidden knack”—the natural gift within 
important, high-salaried jobs, men you—which wil r you advancement 
who can dominate others—men who in position and salary, popularity, standing, 

an make others do as power and real success 

they wish, whether it be [This simple, easy, sure 
ne man ora thousand. It What 15 Minutes a Day and quick training is 

s the power of forceful Will Show You guaranteed to do this. If 

nvincing speech that | How to talk before your club or lodge t fails your training will 
auses one man to jump How to address Board Meetings. not st vou single 
rom obscurity to the | How to propose and respond to toasts penny 

presidency of a great cor- How to make a political speech 

ration. Another froma | 1°" ee Ei: , 
. F ‘ How to make after-dinner speeches sasy for Anyone 
ail, unimportant terri- How to converse interestingly. : - . : 
ry to the salesmanager’s | How to write better letters Only 15 Minutes a 
sk. Another from the | How to sell more goods Day Required 
nk and file of political | How to train your memory ‘ 
tkers to a post of Non ho pear online There is no mystery 
nal prominence asa How to pense : ‘onineae me nality _— ett <r ~~ — 
Ry gg inl Speaker. A How to strengthen your will-power and ag . 7 with wor a ” 
d, retiring, self-con- ambition Practically anyone can 
ne Oo ioe i oe oe do it. It makes no dif- 
st overnight into a | How to become a clear, accurate | ‘erence how embarrassed 
pular and much oe ae or self-conscious you 
lauded after dinner How to be the master of any situation now are when called 
aker. upon to speak. Certain 


Either You Become a Powerful 
peaker—or Your [raining is Free 
ou are shown how to conquer stage 
nt, self-consciousness, timidity, bash- 
ess and fear—those things which keep 
silent when men of lesser ability get 
_ they want by the sheer power of 
ncing speech. You are told how to 
= out and develop your priceless 


principles will show you 
how to rise head and shoulders above the 
mass and make yourself the dominating 
figure in any gathering. How to be a 
leader among men. How to rise to any 
occasion and demand what you want with 
force, vigor and conviction. Give only 
fifteen minutes a day in the privacy of 
your own home and you can accomplish 
all this in a few short weeks. 


unstinting in their praise of it. 
Thousands of young men have found in this book the key to advancement in salary and position, popularity, 
You can now obtain your copy absolutely free by writing at once 


Such men as Walter O. Ford, of 
McNeal. 
Filer State Bank; and many other 


But don’t think it is only for big 


AMAZING BOOK FREE 
MAIL COUPON 


If you will fill in and mail 
at once, you will receive a fet 
book called “How to Work Wonders 
This 
which y 
minutes 
men out r every 


the « uf 


remarkabdit 


new 
With Words.” 
amazing test | 


tor yourselt in five 


book gives you an 
1u can determine 
whether 1 


are one ot the seven 


nine who possess the “hidden knack” of 
powerful speech, but do not know De 
cide for yourself if you are going t 
allow 15 minutes a day to stand between 
you and success. Thousands have found 
this to be the biggest step rward in 
their lives. If it has played such an 11 

portant part in the lives of man g me 

may it not in yours? Phe ruil = the 


coupon at once 
NORTH AMERICAN INSTITUTE 
3601 Michigan Ave., Dept. 1403 
Chicago, Ill. 


ee eee eee eee ae 


NORTH AMERICAN INSTITUTE, 
Dept. 1403, 3901 Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, Hl. 
Please send mé FREE and without obliga 
tion, my copy of your famous book, “How to 
Work Wonders with Words.” Also your 
FREE 5-minute test by which I may make 
a self-examination 
Name 
Address 

State cvceus 


City 
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A WELL-KNOWN FIRM Of jobbers in Wash- 
ington, D. C., recently adopted plans for more 
frequent contacts with their customers 
throughout a large and extensive territory. 
They solicit their customers systematically 
by long distance telephone and are securing 
a steady increase in business, with an appreci- 
able cut in cost per dollar of sales. They have 
discovered a close parallel between the 


amount of long distance calling and the volume of business secured! 


Eacu day brings added reports of new ac- 
complishments by long distance telephone. 
Many concerns use it for special selling 
campaigns or for daily solicitation and 
sales throughout the year. Executives 
now take many of their long trips by tele- 
phone, conserving time and strength for 
other important work. Sales managers 
find that long distance calls will gain inter- 
views, get orders and secure settlements 
where all other means fail. Long Distance 
is being found indispensable in the myriad 
duties of busy men who must get things 
done at less expense. 


Are the key men in your organization 
trained to use long distance calls to save 


time—to increase business at no increase 
in cost? Long Distance is quick. It brings 
the whole territory within arm’s reach 
The power of Long Distance builds sales- 


men as well as sales. 


The Commercial Department of the local 
Bell organization will gladly make a free 
survey of your equipment and advise you 
how to use the telephone in bettering 
your business. In the meantime Long 
Distance will bring the entire nation 
within the radius of your neighborhood. 
Talking thousands of miles is as feasible as 
speaking to the other side of your town. 
What fat-away man or concern would you 
Me 6 ee ee: Number, please: 


BELL LONG DISTANCE SERVICE 
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The Boy That Was 


By STRICKLAND GILLILAN 
A. H. Winkle 


AM what is left of the Boy That Was 
In the days of fairies and Santa Claus. 
| am what remained when he sent a scout 
To discern what the noise was all about. 


But the spy sent out when for truth he 
yearned 


Has never in all of the years returned! 


Now the Boy That Was would become a 
man, 


And that was the way the grief began. 
For he felt contempt for the things of then 


And he fretted to mix with the world of 
men; 


[To his youthful ardor it showed no flaws— 


And that was the last of the Boy That Was! 


It was drawn by life as the magnet draws— 
The soul that lived in the Boy That Was. 

As to whither it went and what it learned. 

| never may know— it has not returned. 
So, lonely at life’s great gate | pause 


The husk that’s left of the Boy That Was. 
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[An address delivered by Secretary Dr. George Strakosch to Chesley 
Perry, Secretary of Rotary International, at the meeting of the Vienna Ro- 
tary Club on December 18th, 1925, at which time the Secretary of Rotary 
International presented a Rotary flag to the club.] 


Cis 


My dear Secretary Ches: 


S ONE of your youngest col- 

A leagues, I shall use this oppor- 
+ tunity to express my humble 
opinion about the aims of Rotary in 
Europe, about the—as I think— most 
important job it has to fulfill over 
here. 

You are coming from a better con- 
tinent, not only bringing us greetings 
and flags, but also something of the 
great spirit that built up America— 
its industries, its business, its social 
peace. That spirit, which sees its 
greatest aim in collaboration of all 
classes and nations for increasing the 
wealth and culture of mankind, in- 
stead of trying to solve the questions 
of human happiness by teasing other 
nations or ruining some countries 
through socialistic experiments, this 
—as I am sorry to confess, being at 
present still the dominating spirit of 
Europe. 

In our continent, torn up by na- 
tional frontiers and commercial bar- 
riers, it is impossible to build up 
efficient large industries that manu- 
facture cheap Ford cars and bath- 
rooms and all the other nice little 
things which every workman can buy 
over in your country. If, in a united 


peaceful Europe, equal economical 
conditions could be established, and 
we could also manufacture cheap 
goods and yet pay higher wages, then 
I feel sure that our workmen would 
leave their destructive policies and 
help us to build up a new life in a bet- 
ter, cleaner atmosphere. 


But both that cleaner atmosphere 
and a united, peaceful Europe are un- 
thinkable, as long as the dominating 
evil spirit, the spirit of jealousy and 
distrust, has not vanished. What 
politicians have failed to do, perhaps 
the business and professional men of 
Europe can accomplish. They have 
already made the Dawes plan and the 
treaty of Locarno. They can do 
more, if their principal motive is not 
personal profit, but the wish to put 
business, politics, and life on the eth- 
ical principle of “Service above self.” 





Let Rotary become as strong in 
Europe as it is in America, and there 
will be no more wars and no more 
jealousy on our continent. The 
ideals of Rotary will be spread by its 
members throughout the nations and 
help to bring Europe that spirit 
which is necessary to overcome the 
present difficulties and bring about a 
new era of culture and happiness! 
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examining 


Members Count de Prorok expedi- 
tion articles from desert 


tomb of Queen Tin-Hinan. From left— 


Mrs. and Mr. Bradley Tyrrell, Count de 
Prorok, and Dr. George Collie, of Be- 
loit College, past president of Beloit 
Rotary Club. Mr. Tyrrell is a member 
of the Rotary Club of Delavan, Wis- 
consin At right—Expedition crossing 
the old Roman bridge at El Kantara, 


through the Atlas Mountains 


into the Sahara. 


gateway 


-igh-e-igh-o! 





Photos: 
Wide World. N. Y. 


By Bradley Tyrrell 


HERE is a Rotary trail lead- 
ing down into the unmapped 


spaces of the Great Sahara. 
No sign-post nor neatly let- 


tered road-marker points the way, yet 
the next wandering Rotarian will have 
little trouble following the route if he 
but greet each native with the opening 
line of “Old MacDonald,” for like as 
not that native, be he swarthy Bedouin 
of the North or veiled-faced Tuareg 
from the Hoggar, will merrily answer 
“E-IGH-E-IGH-O” and the traveler 
may proceed with the utmost assurance. 

When the De Prorok-Reygasse and 
Logan-Sahara-Beloit College Expedi- 
tion pulled out of Touggourt, the last 
outpost of civilization in the North Sa- 
hara, Pond and I decided at once that 
we would make this a singing expedi- 


tion. Pond is not a Rotarian in name, 
but, like so many other splendid fel- 
lows, he certainly is one in spirit and 
actions. We were in “Lucky Strike,” 
the third and last car of the motor 
caravan. With us rode a little French 
officer and Martini the chauffeur. Just 
ahead in “Hot Dog” rode Reygasse, 
North African archeologist, Bellaid, the 
interpreter, our Arab cook, and the 
driver. Leading this procession of es- 
pecially constructed Renault cars was 
“Sandy,” carrying Count de Prorok, 
Chapuis the guide, Denny, representa- 
tive of the press, Soublin, the head 
chauffeur, and Barth, official photogra- 
pher. We were going in search of evi- 
dences of early man, but that did not 
deter us from singing on the way. 
Martini, our driver, who spoke only 















French and Arabic, essayed the chorus 
at once, and soon we three wore down 
the decorum of our “military escort, 
and this little officer timidly added his 
voice to the strange song. Like the 
Tuaregs to whom we taught the songs 
later, these men had no idea of the 
meaning of “E-IGH-E-IGH-O”; but, 
then, neither had we, and none of us 
cared much so long as the rhythm was 


spirited and tuneful. By the second 
evening the other cars were walling 
for the Americans to come alongside 


and start a song, and before the frst 
week out everybody in the ex} 
was singing. We were obliged to trans 


late some of the chants into sather 
crude French in order to sati:‘y the 
rest of the crowd, but manage: tha! 
without too much difficulty. ny 4 
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Street scene in Touggourt, the last oasis-outpost and jumping-off 


meal of tough goat meat was made 
more palatable as we sat around our 
evening fire in those far-off sands by 
a good old Rotary song. 

The Hoggar or Ahaggar Massif 
toward which we were wending our 
tuneful way is a great plateau com- 
prising about one hundred and fifty 
thousand square miles in the very heart 
of the desert. It lies about eleven hun- 
dred miles south of Algiers and fifteen 
hundred miles east of the Atlantic 
Ocean. The altitude on the general 
level of the plateau is about five thou- 
sami feet, but it is dotted with great 
mountains as high as eleven thousand 
feet above sea level. The Tropic of 
Cancer passes through the northern 
corner and the line of Greenwich is just 
a degree or two west. Tamanrasset, 
the principal village of this dry area, 


Count de Prorok and party in an 
American Ford are escorted over part 


place of the expedition. 


of their journey by Algerian natives. “1, 


boasts a few mud huts, a small French 
post and a few hundred villagers, for 
the most part descendants of the slaves 
of former days. There is a wireless 
station in the baked-clay fort, zealously 
guarded by one French commissioned 
officer, three non-coms and perhaps 
twenty native Tuareg soldiers, for it is 
the only contact with the outside world, 
and that by relay through Ouargla and 
then Algiers. The only contact, did I 


Count de Prorok, 
in Paris, exam- 











That’s not true, for a 


say? 
courier riding a swift Mehari camel is 
due to arrive every six weeks or there 
abouts and does so if he has not been 


quite 


lost in a sand 
desert raiders. 


storm or 


But 


waylaid by 


this pitiful littl 


garrison in an out-of-the-way corner of 
the world came smartly to attention a 
our three heavily laden cars rolled up 
in a cloud of desert dust. 

Our journey down (Cont'd on page 22) 












ines some of the 
articles found, re- 
mains of an an- 
cient civilization. 
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Why Some Critics Are So 
Utterly Opposed to “Service’— 


66 2 99 
Menckenitis 


E have all been more or 

less disturbed and probably 

a bit chagrined of recent 

months at the spreading 
attitude of derision toward Rotary in 
quarters where we would normally ex- 
pect sympathetic understanding. Men 
who like to pose as leaders and educa- 
tors of public opinion, men who assume 
a liberal and forward-looking attitude, 
men who preach the gospel of culture 
for culture’s sake, have been extremely 
critical of Rotarians; have questioned 
their motives and ridiculed their activ- 
ities. 

I do not propose to suggest that there 
is anything of serious consequence to 
Rotary in this derision and ridicule— 
not yet, anyhow. But there it is and 
there must be a reason for it. And 
however negligible it may be now or at 
any future time, Rotary may find 
something of value in a 


By Will H. Gharrity 


ject. It is partly our fault because too 
many Rotarians and too many Rotary 
clubs do not fully understand their own 
organization. 

Perhaps the most active of Rotary 
critics are a little group of extremely 
clever writing men who have won 
recognition for their sound views of 
drama, fiction, belles-lettres and the 
field of spoken and written art in gen- 
eral. The best known of this group are 
probably H. L. Mencken of Baltimore 
and George Jean Nathan of New York. 
When Mencken and Nathan confine 
themselves to critical discussion of the 
arts they are always interesting and 
more than likely to be sound and con- 
structive. It happens, however, that 
they do not confine themselves to any 
field and they pride themselves on their 
iconoclasm. 

An iconoclast is defined by Webster 


Ma: » 1924 


as “one who exposes or dest 
positions or shams; one who 
cherished beliefs.” 

Not all cherished beliefs are im, 
sitions or shams, of course, but most 
iconoclasts believe they are, or it may 
be they are so enthusiastic 
iconoclasm they cannot discriminat 

It happens that our modern ico: 
clasts have a pet aversion to the wor 
“service” and to the modern gospel of 
service. There is a great deal of in 
position and sham connected with ser\ 
ice and many sins are committed i 
its name. And the gospel of service i 
as cherished by present-day society as 
was once the gospel of redemptio: 
Consequently, it offers a partic ilarly 
shining mark for the Mencken-Natha 
school and they make the most of it 

We will all readily admit that “ser 
ice” is a much overworked word. But 

there is no other wot 





closer analysis of its 
sources and the reasons 


that exactly conveys 
its meaning. It 


for its being. If the * W, ? merely the averagt 
criticism and derision Are They Right or rong : man’s way of saying 
and ridicule are de- ‘ oe : “you can’t get some 
sania’, :akeey andi ~ present this month two very similar articles. thing for nothing.” Of 
atheaant 4m: aemawea thes hey both assert that it is not the business of a course, Mr. Mencker 

Rotary club to engage in community-service activities. and his young mer 


causes. If not, it will 
do no very great harm 
ent mav do some good 
if we attempt to show 
our critics why they 
are mistaken. 


Idaho. 


Misunderstanding is 
the source of a great 
deal of unfriendliness 
in human affairs and it 
is the source of this 
disturbing attitude of 
ridicule and _ criticism 
that I am going to talk 
about. Magazine writ- 
ers and newspaper col- 
umnists and public 
speakers who are not 
Rotarians do not know 
what Rotary really is. 
That is partly their 
fault and partly ours. 

It is partly their 
fault because anyone 


clubs? 


who attempts to dis- 
cuss any subject ought 
to understand that sub- 


International. 


munity-service activities. 


These articles came to the Editors unsolicited from such 
widely separated cities as Savanna, Illinois, and Rupert, 
The authors are Rotarians who do not hold 
and never have held any office or appointment of Rotary 
Consequently it may be assumed that 
they express opinions held by the rank and file. 


And yet it is the general practice of Rotary Clubs to 
engage in community-service activities. Rotary Interna- 
tional issues a general Guide to Community Service 
pamphlet and special pamphlets on Boys Work and 
Rural Urban Acquaintance and in its Secretariat main- 
tains for the clubs a clearing-house service on com- 
These things exist presum- 
ably because of the desire of Rotary clubs to have 
them exist. 


Have the wishes of Rotary clubs been misinterpreted? 
Have Rotary clubs been led astray from the Objects of 
Rotary by the “gang impulse,” or by the glamor of 
publicity, or by the war, or by the activities of “similar” 


Are Rotarians Gharrity and Baker right or wrong? 
Or partially right and partially wrong? 
issue of this magazine the discussion will be continued. 


In the next 


have not this concept 
of “service” at all but 
then they are convinced 
they are not average 
men. But it is th 
average man’s way 0! 
stating a widely ac 
cepted truth. Physicists 
have the same thing in 
mind when they say 
that every action pro 
duces an equal reaction 
and philosophers mea! 
the same thing when 
they write long dis 
courses on compensa 
tion. Rotary expresses 
it forcefully in that 
challenging motto: “He 
profits most who serve: 
best.” 

You can’t get 
thing for nothing from 
nature and you can’ 
get it any ace 

(Cont'd on pay 61) 
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/. Rotary a Clearing-House for 
|) elfare Work—or What?— 


Why Have a Rotary Club 


e SUSPECT that the ideas I have 
will not appeal strongly to some 
Rotarians. I don’t profess to be 
Rotary-wise and I may be sadly 

taken but to be mistaken is every 
privilege. I want 
bear in mind _ that 
writing on the obligation of 
Rotary club to a community; not 
obligation of a Rotarian to his 

ymmunity. If I were writing on a 

Rotarian’s duty, I would proceed in an 

tirely different manner. 
We have been taught to believe and 
ve do believe, that a Rotary club is 
ganized for the purpose of improv- 
the community in a manner and 
rough a means not employed by any 
agency. We have been taught 
too, and we believe it also, that the 
means employed are unique and that 
the club is unique in many ways not 
of which is the manner in 
which its members are recruited. In 
brief then, we say that a Rotary club 
a peculiar organization employing 
peculiar means to render a_ peculiar 
ervice to a community. Our spirit of 
elfishness does not dominate us to the 
extent that Rotary’s ultimate aim is 
to benefit the individual member. No, 
e take the Rotary text-writers for it 
and say that to improve the commu- 
nity is the aim of a particular club. It 
would seem then that a statement of 
the obligation of a club to a community 

; but a statement of the obligation it 

recognizes and hopes finally to per- 

form. Now what is that condition it 
hopes ultimately to see prevail in its 
mmunity? In other words, what is 
ts primary object or aim? 
‘If I were to undertake to determine 
he aim or ideal of a man, I would 
naturally, I think, look first to the work 
If he is engaged in a consid- 
ible number of enterprises not di- 
connected, I might have some 
doubt as to his purpose in life. If the 
subject of the inquiry were an organi- 
n and its works were so many. or 
nfusing that a definite opinion 
‘ not be formed from what I saw, 
' would then look to the fundamental 
1s established by the instrument 
created it or to the expressed 
ses of the organization. If the 
ve instrument were unknown or 


peculiar 


always to 


other 


the least 


1 } 
ne does, 
er 


rectly 


By Hugh A. Baker 


The Objects of Rotary Are: 
To encourage and foster: 


(1) The ideal of SERVICE as the 


basis of all worthy enterprise. 


High ethical standards in busi- 
ness and professions. 


The application of the ideal 
of service by every Rotarian 
to his personal, business and 
community life. 


(4) The development of acquaint- 


ance as an opportunity for 


service 


wn 


The recognition of the worthi- 
ness of all useful occupations 
and the dignifying by each 
Rotarian of his occupation as 
an opportunity to 
cie ty. 


The advancement of under- 
standing, goodwill, and inter- 
national peace through a 
world fellowship of business 
and professional men united 
in the Rotary ideal of service. 


serve s0- 


> 


unavailable to me, I should be limite] 
to what I saw of its work and to my 
knowledge of what it publicly 
nounced as its intention. 

The average man in a community 
knows nothing of Rotary’s Six Objec‘s 
or its Code of Ethics. His idea of 
what a Rotary Club hopes to do must 
be based upon what he sees and hears. 
What is that idea? He may have 
reached the conclusion that the club 
has come to bless and not to curse. He 
knows only that the membership is 
composed of one man from each busi- 
ness or profession; that the club meets 
once a week; holds a meeting at which 
the members appear to enjoy them- 
selves. He probably knows, too, that 
the club has adopted as its motto, “He 
profits most who serves best”; that it 
takes an interest in things affecting the 
community; that it makes an effort to 
smooth the road for that crippled child, 
to give him an equal chance; that it 
takes a great interest in Boys’ Work. 

Now isn’t that a fair statement of 
the idea of the average citizen of the 
work of a Rotary Club? Is he very 


an- 


*of such an organization. 


that the 
appear to be center! 
Is that not chiefly 


far wrong? Is not work on 
which the clubs 
ing their activities? 
the work the 
These inquiries naturally suggest this: 
Is work of this 
prosecution of the work a c!ub, as a 


average club is doing? 


character in direct 


separate hopes to accompli 
in a community? 


The contention 


entity, 
that it is a fellow 
ship club is dismissed as soon as sug 
gested. Rotary is not in the least con- 
cerned with the social development o1 
social prominence of its members; not 
concerned with 
creed. 

Looking to the fundamentals—to the 
texts—we find: In the Rotary Platform 


nationality, color, o1 


adopted in 1911, there appears this sen 
tence first: Recognizing the commercial 
basis of modern life as a necessary in 
cident in human evolution, the Rotary 
club is organized to express that proper 
relation between private interests and 
the fusion of private which 
constitutes society.” The Rotary Code 
of Ethics for Business Men in All Lines 
is prefaced with this statement: “My 
business standards shall have in them 
a note of sympathy for our common 
humanity. My business ambi 
tions and relations shall always cause 
me to take into consideration my high 
est duties as a member of society.” The 


interests 


dealings, 


eleven paragraphs in the Code of Ethics 
deal primarily essentially 
business. The conditions necessary to 
membership deal principally with the 
business and the man. 


and with 


Without reading the many pamphlets 
published in an effort to clarify the pri 
mary objects of a Rotary club, these 
would seem to be sufficient to convince 
one that Rotary’s claim to distinction, 
its claim to individuality, its claim to a 
characteristic peculiar to itself is in 
the field of business. No society, move- 
ment or organization continues for any 
considerable period that does not have 
some characteristic peculiar to it, some 
trait or policy that distinguishes it from 
all others. It must have some special 
reason for its existence, some peculiar 
appeal, some distinct or exclusive aim 
or method to warrant its separate life. 
We like to believe that we are members 
We’ve been 
(Continued on page 60) 
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The 4.H (Clubs 


They Are Building a New Generation of Farmers 


hundred farm 

boys and girls, from all over the 

United States, as they visited the 

International Livestock Show in 
Chicago a while back. Each one of the 
sixteen hundred was a farm-club cham- 
pion to whom the trip was a reward 
for a personal achievement at home. 
had the best litters of 
pigs, others had developed prize calves, 
produced the best acres of corn, or done 
the best canning, back in their home 


watched sixteen 


Some raised 


counties and states. Some had won 
health championships 
I haven’t worried much about the 


America, or 


supply of 


future food 






















Photos: U. 8S 
Department of 
Agriculture 


By Wheeler McMillen 


about the quality of the next genera- 
tion of farmers, since I figured out 
just what those sixteen hundred boys 
and girls represented. They were the 
champions from amongst nearly 600,- 
000 rural youngsters enrolled in the 
4-H farm clubs of 48 states. They 
stood for six hundred thousand earnest 
boys and girls, studying and practicing 
better farming methods, learning 
health, business, and industry, prepar- 
ing by actual doing, to be better far- 
mers and more useful citizens than the 
generation they are to succeed. 

By dozens they trooped through the 
aisles of the world’s greatest annual 
display of fine livestock, inspecting with 
trained eyes the _ broad- 
backed cattle, the blue-rib- 
bon sheep, swine, and 
horses. In the judging 
arenas I saw boys arguing 
over which animal would 
finally go to the head of the 
line, and heard them ask 
the judges to explain the 
placings. They took much 
home from the stock show 
because the club training 


At left —An ambitious 
garden club member of 
Minnesota. 





enabled them to bring well 
minds to it. 

The first pig club in the 
States was started in 1910 w 
nine boys by E. W. Jones, hea t 
rural schools in Caddo Parish uis 
ana. The idea took. It sprea 
years later the United States Depart 


ment of Agriculture, enabled by acts of 


Congress for the extension of agricu] 
tural education, officially sponsors 
clubs. 

“The 4-H Clubs” is now the officia 
designation, with the four-leafed clov 
the emblem. Only three leaves appeare 
at first. At a western fair one yea) 
the first prize ribbon for the best baby 
beef animal was tied on a calf that 
had been led into the ring by 
scrawny, under-sized, under-nourished, 
specimen of boyhood. A scrub boy and 
a prize beef didn’t look right togeth: 
So another H was added for Healt) 
Now the emblem stands for Hea 
Hands, Health, and Heart. 

Three million dollars’ worth of farn 
animals and a million dollars’ wort 
of poultry grown in a year, or $600,00 
worth of garments made, barely hint at 
the part the 4-H clubs play in building 
rural citizenship. The career of For 


Below—Miss Kathryn Funkhouser 
Virginia State Fair exhibitor, with her 
two prize-winning beeves 
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A club member from Connecticut with one of her prize-winning lambs. 


Mercer, of Oklahoma, suggests more 
of the story. 

Ford Mercer is nationally famous in 
his “profession” which is being a farm- 
boy—just that. He was given a trophy 
at Chicago as the club boy who had ex- 
erted the greatest influence in his com- 
munity. The son of a roving tenant 
farmer, he lives with thirteen brothers 
and sisters in an unpainted six-room 
shack in Lincoln county, Oklahoma. 
Ford is credited with having brought 
about the use of a much-improved 
variety of corn on eight hundred Okla- 
homa farms. His own repeated winning 
of state championships with this vari- 
ety, plus his demonstrations of its 
superiority to other farmers, accounts 
for that. He has induced a hundred or 
more other youngsters to join clubs, 
has won prizes in pig and poultry 
clubs. His success in stock judging 
contests has been so frequent that his 
neighbors ask his opinion before pur- 
chasing pure-bred animals offered them. 

Hoeing corn is not a toilsome grind 
to Ford Mercer—not when the corn 
rows lead to achievement, to profit, even 
to personal distinction! Nor to the sev- 
enty three Iowa boys whose corn aver- 
aged 92 bushels to the acre, twice the 
average yield of the state. Neither 
will these boys ever be content with 
‘verage yields when they know what 
‘xpert cultivation will accomplish. 

A thousand instances might be cited 
how club boys have set a high mark 
crop yields for older farmers to 
tat. The 1928 cotton crop of Geor- 
would have brought 259 million dol- 

more than it did if the farmers of 


the state had produced as much per 
acre as the school boys. The average 
for the boys’ plots, none of less than 
three acres, was 282 pounds of lint; 
the average for the state was 82 pounds. 
The boys listen to the instructions of 
club vocational teachers and 
county agents, and follow the pre- 
scribed methods to the letter. Their 
fathers have access to the same infor- 
mation but are less inclined to try new 
ways. By their own success the young- 
sters acquire confidence in the value of 
methods that have been worked out by 
scientific research, and get the habit of 
asking the experiment stations and 
agricultural colleges for help with farm 
problems. 


leaders, 


To club is a stepping stone to col- 

lege, too. Of the recent enrollment in 
the freshmen classes of the state agri- 
cultural colleges, 15 per cent are for- 
mer club members. Lonnie Strickland, 
a Georgia boy, is an example. He had 
left school at sixteen with no plans 
except to help his father, a tenant far- 
mer. He joined a club and developed a 
pig that won for him a prize trip to the 
Southeastern Fair school in Atlanta. 
Fired with enthusiasm by what he 


learned there, he went home and en- 


listed 102 new club members. Finding 
that knowledge leads te success, he bor- 
rowed money to zo back and finish high 
school, and now he is in the Georgia 
College of Agriculture. 

Additional fascination is lent to club 
membership by the social possibilities. 
Parliamentary forms are followed at 
the regular meetings. Officers and mem- 





“Sei 


County, 
cham 


Lincoln 
Oklahoma, 19 years old, U. 5. 
pion 4-H club member for greatest in 


Ford Mercer, of 


fluence on community. Eight hun 


dred farmers are using an improved 


variety of corn through his efforts. 


bers conduct these meetings with ease 
and skill that would be creditable in 
any assembly. Circles of friendships 
are widened. It would be hard to con 
vince Helen Brown, of Spokane county, 
Washington, for instance, that farm 
life need be narrow, or isolated. Helen 
has successfully carried out projects in 
sewing, dairying and room improve 
ment, besides winning the championship 
of her state in poultry club work. Her 
poultry flock and equipment are worth 
$1,500. Of seven demonstration teams 
she has trained, four have won county 
contests. Two other teams gave demon 
strations of their work before a gather- 
ing of the American Bankers’ Associa 
tion, northwestern district. Eighteen 
delegates were sent to the state club 
camp with funds she raised. Her efforts 
established a community fair, now in 
its fourth year. She has been president 
of the state 4-H club. These are only 
a part of 19-year-old Helen Brown’s 
activities. Where, may we ask, are city 
girls with a finer variety of useful ex- 
perience, or who have actually seen any 
more of what really is “life?” 

I just mentioned a club camp. These 
give farmer boys a chance to play away 
from the farm. In 1924, 3,460 of 
these supervised camps were attended 
by club members—more than the num- 
ber of camps held by all other juvenile 
organizations. The total of Boy Scout 
camps, for instance, was about 500. At 
county, district, and state camps, the 
youngsters learned a little, played hard, 
and went home with a feeling that life 
is distinctly worth while. 

The clubs afford farm youth that 

(Continued on page 48) 
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By L. C. Haworth 


spire us. 


who was: of Rotary. 


With this thought in mind the dynamic of Rotary is to 
became acquainted witha very I venture to make a new interpretation in man’s iain 
How do you explain it? Service above self. The biologist « 


Mar. ';. 19, 


otary and Personality 


Have They Anything in Common? 


incurable desire t 


quite a student of astronomy. One hundred thousand men, among the plains this modern phenomeno» by 3. 

One evening after looking at the leaders in their communities, meeting serting that man is a gregariou lies 
milky way, the dipper and the nor- weekly year in and year out; forming and likes to go in herds. While rea 
thern lights my friend showed me two a world-wide movement which is con- is some’truth in these explanations y;, 


photographs of the milky way. One stantly gaining in momentum. 
was taken through a very ordinary 
telescope, while the other was taken 
through a lens which was many times exceeds the quality. A few might be 


more powerful. 


The first photograph 
milky way very much as we had seen 
It was simply 
In the second 
photograph, much to my surprise, the 
milky way practically entirely dis- 
appeared and instead there stood out 
quite clearly an infinite number of in- 


it with the naked eye. 
a blur across the sky. 


dividual stars. 


This illustration occurs to me as I 
think of my own Rotary Club with 


must dig still deeper to find out wha: 

Some say it is the singing—the really is at the bottom of this Rota 
volume of music of which generally business. . 
I want to give you the explanatio: 


found to say that it is the speeches which the modern psychologist has tp 


of suffering. A few of our speeches 
are long and seem short, but many are 
short but seem very long. 
would say that the wit and humor 
which escapes from the lips of the past 


showed the which hold us together in a fellowship Offer. I will leave it to you to decide 
whether his answer merely muddies the 


waters or helps you to understand th; 
Others significance of this world-wide organ 
ization which has become nothing les: 
than a great movement. 


: , The real reason d ant ti 
presidents and which unfortunately nics the Rotary Meeting, wen re 


often escapes the entire club, accounts tp be found in a great principle of lif 
for the continuous success of Rotary. which is being emphasized today a 
But none of these explanations really only by great psychologists, but als 


its three hundred and fifty-five mem- explain. We will have to dig deeper. by our leading philosophers, our mos: 


bers. To most of us 


limited capacity in re- 
membering names and 
faces and whose mem- 
bership in the club is 
comparatively brief, a 
view across the dining- 
room from the speak- 
er’s table results in not 
much more than a blur 
of faces—unusual faces 
to be sure—but still a 
sort of a milky way. 
Fortunately, however, 
through the process of 
time and the exertion 
of some effort we can 
look through the tele- 
scope of Rotary and see 
not merely a blur of 
faces but a multitude 
of individual stars 
which stand out clearly 
in the Rotary firma- 
ment —if you'll allow 
me quickly to change 
the figure. Perhaps the 
time may come for all 
of us when we can call 
every member by name, 
as the past president of 
my club admits he can 
do at present. When 
this time comes there 
will stand out before us 
a galaxy of individual 
stars whose personali- 
ties will constantly in- 





Analyzing People 


VERY time you meet some one you like you do not 

stop to consider why this particular individual ap- 
peals to you so much. Quite possibly you are too busy 
to waste much time in such comparisons. But men 
whose vocation depends very largely on their ability to 
influence other men are apt to question a little more 
closely. 

The author of this article is one of those who have 
attempted to analyze personality. For him personality 
consists of four main elements: Vitality, personal mag- 
netism, mentality, and spirituality. Applying the re- 
sults of his analysis to Rotary, he says: 

“So these are the elements which seem to me to be 
at the basis of personality. These are the things which 
you probably admire in the lives of men. In your own 
way, consciously or unconsciously, these are the quali- 
ties which you are undertaking to develop in your own 
lives and in the lives of your children. Thousands of 
men have come to see that Rotary can help in the 
achievement of personality thus described. The per- 
manency of this organization locally, nationally and in- 
ternationally does not depend upon the brilliancy of its 
leadership. That will take care of itself. Leadership 
is not a matter which need give us any serious concern. 
The future of Rotary depends fundamentally upon its 
ability to contribute to the development of personality.” 











who have a_ So we ask the idealist. He says that practical educators as well as our out- 


standing spiritual lea 
ers, representing a! 
faiths. Now what i 
this principle? It is th 
significance of perso. 
ality. 

Personality is 
greatest fact in 
world. The thing that 
makes you, you—an 
me, me. The worth of 
the individual animate: 
our poetry, our philos 
phy, our education, and 
increasingly, our dail} 
practice. Christianit) 
itself, which has largely 
molded Western Civil) 
zation for two thousan 
years, has one outstani- 
ing characteristic an 
that is the emphasis 
places on_ personality 
and individual worth. 

I will take the risk 
of being tried for heres) 
and venture the state 
ment that the ultimate 
purpose of religion, 4 
you and I understand 
it, is to develop person 
ality. The essential 
purpose of education is 
the same,—the develo 
ment of persona. ty. I 
fact who can give you? 
better statemer ol 
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the real purpose of life itself 
say that it is the development 
nan personality. 
link this up with the idea of 
The Rotary Club idea stands 
onvincing argument that persons 
iperior to things and emphasizes 
fact that personality is the central 


LAaCt 


N \ 


f the universe. We are in the 
it of having one man from each 
sification. Why? Because this 


ys to bring out individuality. We 

t on regular attendance because 
think there is some significance to 
persistent influence of individuals 
the life of the club. Many Rotarians 
st on calling each other by the first 
me. Why? Because this individ- 
lizes men and helps to make per 
nalities stand out. 


ND come to the heart of 

the matter and ask a very signifi- 
int and difficult question. After all, 
what is personality? What constitutes 

What are the elements of which it 

made? Again repeating the question 
which I asked a moment ago: What 
is it that makes you, you—and me, me? 
lo me this is one of the most interest- 
ing questions in the world. Regardless 
f apparent evidence to the contrary, 
every man is more interested in him- 
self than in anybody else or anything 
else in existence. In a very real sense 
of the term each of us is fundamentally 
Wasn’t Hugh Chalmers 
right when he said that if you are 
hown a group photograph in which 
you are supposed to appear you will 
look for yourself first? 

If there is any doubt in your mind 
as to the vital interest which people 
have in studying themselves with the 
idea of improving their own _ per- 
sonality—hoping that it can be altered, 
lenatured, revised, and re-edited— 
study the full-page advertisements in 
ur current magazines and see what 
people are willing to pay out their 
money for. Here are a few sample 
questions that interest people: 

The remarkable experience of 
Mr. Jones. How he developed his 
memory in one evening. 

How to awaken the giant within. 

How to reduce your bulging 
waist line. 

Why was she the bride?—the 
significant question which headed 
a full-page display advertise- 
ment in a recent magazine. 

Based upon considerable study and 

varied experience in dealing with 
men I venture to name four elements 
vhich I consider most important in 
etermining personality: vitality, at- 

‘activity or personal magnetism, men- 
tality, and spirituality. 

And when I head the list with vital- 
ty I mean more than mere force. It 

volves a balanced combination of 


now we 


an egotist. 
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physical energy and mental alertness. 
Of course it likewise suggests virility 
earnestness. Some 
you 


as well as moral 
men whom you meet give 


merely existing 


the im- 
pression that they are 
while others impress you that they are 

Vitality is at the 
How re- 
you by 


magnificently alive. 


basis of dynamic leadership. 
markably some 


men fascinate 





MISTS 
By ARTHUR MELVILLE 


“T’HESE morning mists— 
they dull the city’s edge. 

I never thought 
this sooty, sweaty town so 
fair 

Nor hoped its pounding sledge 
might leave unscathed, 
serene 

A dreamer's flair. 


These morning mists— 
white scarves of fleeting 
gods. 
I never thought 
how often through Time's 
sieve 
Silent and swift there sifts 
a touchstone ‘mid the clods 
A dream to live. 


the vibrance of the voice, the bright- 
ness of the eye, quickness and decision 
and movement. The man who has 
vitality will have a well-directed nerv- 
ous energy but he will not be nervous. 
He will exhibit a fine degree of anima- 
tion which, by the way, is more than 
mere “pep.” 
Most great leaders in industry 
possess this quality. Likewise popular 
actors and great public speakers. Call 
to mind at random outstanding men in 
your own city who are heading great 
business and industrial enterprises and 
see if these men do not abound with 
vitality. A half dozen names of out- 
standing local leaders come to my mind 
as I speak. I am reminded also of the 
last time I heard Charlie Schwab,—one 
of the most remarkable men of thir 


generation. No man whom I have 
seen or heard better illustrates this 


quality of vitality than does Mr. 
Schwab. His energy and almost boy- 
ish enthusiasm, his physical and men- 
tal alertness makes an impression on 
one which is hard to forget. He has 
not yet become a victim of a disease 
which is becoming more prevalent in 


this day 
which might be 
ing paralysis of formalism. 
antidote for this 
know is a good dose of genuine Rotary 


and generation. A disease 
referred to as a creep 
The best 
disease of which I 
enthusiasm. 


element I referred to 


The second 
attractivity or personal magnetism 
These are very abstract terms and I 
wonder if I can make you see what I 


Vitality needs to be tempered 
qualities becomes 
boisterous, coarse, and sometimes even 
repelling. What 
netic or personally attractive? 

Well, first, you certainly would men 


mean. 


by other else it 


makes a man mag 


tion neatness of style and taste in 
clothes. You hear it said that clothes 
do not make the man. That is true 


but clothes certainly do advertise the 
man and gives you an idea of a man’s 
self-respect or lack of it and helps you 
determine whether he has due 
eration not only for himself 
others. 


consid- 
but for 


Involved likewise in this element of 
personal magnetism is cordiality. I 
read an article some time ago in a 


current magazine about the million 
dollar-a-year smile. Cordiality. 
men shake hands as if it were a real 
pleasure to themselves. It thus be 
comes a pleasure to the “shakee” as 
well as to the shaker. By the quality 
of voice, the inflection in one’s speech 
and a direct look into the eyes of those 
to whom one is talking one creates an 
expectant and the im 
pression world is 


Some 


manner 
that the 
growing better. 
Personal magnetism rarely expresses 
itself in men who do not have a sym 
pathetic interest in people. The 
whom you like is the man who like 
folks. There is no sounder psycho 
logical principle than that an emotion 
tends to develop a similar emotion in 
others. Friendliness begets friendli- 
ness, hate begets hate, smiles beget 
smiles. People tend to feel as we feel. 


WHat is meant by 


the third element 
tion. Enduring personality cannot be all 
on the surface. Vitality and personal 
attractiveness without mentality may 
be only a veneer. After all the thing 
which probably most distinguishes peo 
ple in this world is their relative ability 
to think. Perhaps the most vital ele- 
ment in the make-up of a strong mind 
is the power of memory and of imagi- 
nation. In fact these are the gold-dust 
twins which produce mental alertness. 
Lack of mentality results in lack of 
knowledge. Lack of knowledge re- 
sults in timidity and fear. Let me give 
you a homely and pertinent illustra- 
tion: Occasionally I see Rotarians come 
into the dining-room and search all 
around for a table at which to sit. 
What is back of the search? Of course 
(Continued on page 46) 
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Heads or "Tails? 


Two current estimates of Rotary and kindred organizations: 
Sinclair Lewis: Elmer T. Peterson 


14 
N a recent issue of The Saturday 
Evening Post appears an article 
entitled, “A Defense of Boost- 
ers.” The author, Elmer T. Pe- 
terson, frankly declares, “I live in 


Boosterburg, a city of about 100,000 al- 
most in the exact middle of the Middle 
West, belong to the Rotary Club, an- 
other club or two, the Methodist church, 
a couple of lodges and the chamber of 
commerce. I was born and reared on a 
farm near a small Main Street town 
in what the supermen tenderly call the 
hinterland. I brazenly like Boosterburg 
and the corn-and-wheat country. And 
so I must be the very embodiment of 
all that is undesirable from the stand- 
point of the burgher-biting element of 
the intelligentzia. As a member of the 
Boosterburg community I should like 
to know the meaning of the new phobia 
which would resurrect the ancient idea 
of a chosen city surrounded by walls. 
“It has become so that many respect- 
able, taxpaying, debt-paying, well-in- 
formed, law-abiding citizens—men who 
are faithful husbands and wise fathers 
—blanch and cringe when accused of 
belonging to a chamber of commerce, 
and writhe as with a tortured con- 
science in the presence of a burgher- 
biter when suspected of harboring sus- 
penders or of joining in the closing song 
at luncheon meetings. In almost every 
community are springing up _ select 
groups of nihilists who avidly read the 
Down-With-America magazines and 
echo every little sneer of the super- 
men. So far has the phobia spread. 
“The regrettable thing about it is 
that the noncomformists themselves are 
as standardized as flivvers or horn- 
rimmed glasses. They all take their cue 
from the same top sergeants, and stand 
ready marking time with eyes right, 
for the next assault. To belong to the 
cult one should denounce boosters, des- 
pise small towns, ridicule the churches, 
admire all iconoclasts, think all farmers 
are ignorant, insist that the truth about 
Russia has never been told, sneer at 
what are usually called the old-fash- 
ioned moralities, raise eyebrows at the 
A. E. F. and America’s part in the 
World War, assume that everything 
Victorian or pre-Victorian is impossible. 
“Those who are possessed of the am- 
bition to become liberal, under the su- 
perman specifications, wince when ac- 
cused of being orthodox or of failing to 
comply with the ready-made regulations 
of the cult; and so they straightway 


By Arthur Melville 
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VERY coin has two sides—only 
the shopkeeper doesn’t hand 
out more or less goods according 
to which side chances to land up- 
permost on his counter. Our or- 
ganizations and institutions are 
much the same—while they may 
present different aspects to different 
men, it makes little difference to 
the world whether the obverse or 
the reverse view is presented so 
long as the organization or institu- 
tion serves some useful purpose. 
The important thing is that the coin 
or the institution shall not be coun- 
terfeit. So it is well to examine 
both sides. Out of the mixture of 
adulation and deprecation comes 
Truth, which does not debate but 
makes its own conversions in its 
own way. 
Therefore we are reviewing two 
current estimates of Rotary and kin- 
dred organizations. 
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quit thinking for themselves and blush 
at the imputation of boosterism. They 
dare not express an opinion on any new 
subject without first consulting their 
style sheet. And in this manner many 
an original, quick decision business man 
has been transformed into a hesitant, 
craven follower. And since the new 
philosophy is mostly negative and 
destructive, he flounders and backtracks 
and gives evidence of mental peonage.” 

Will Rogers, this author thinks, was 
not so far wrong when he said that one 
citizen never meets another on the 
street but what he produces a gavel 
and calls the other man to order. But 
despite the over-organization there may 
be a yeasty productive mass under the 
froth. 

The boosters, Mr. Peterson avers, are 
not necessarily enemies of beauty. He 
cites one instance where a doctor, a 
wholesale grain dealer, a hotel manager, 
a lamp manufacturer, a miller, an ice 
manufacturer, a department store 
owner, a building contractor, and a 
dealer in wholesale dental supplies were 
leaders in a Rotary Club project to pro- 
vide for the training of an exceptionally 
promising young singer. He believes 


with Henry J. Haskell that the | 

has the spirit of the pioneer; he 
examples of the good influence o: 
clubs on individual members and « 
community, he doubts whethe) 
boosters do not grin at their own horse 
play, and he points out that so-called 
realism in art or literature often hal; 
at profitable suggestiveness rather tha; 
pursue truth to a disgusting—and w 
profitable—end. Boosterburg, he clain 
is the ugly with the fair. 

“It is the covered wagon, logger’s 
cabin, sweaty horses, district school, 
jails and dark alleys, town meeting, 
frontier church, ten-furrow gang 
plow, city park, section gang, art mu 
seum, iron mine, shipyard, concert 
series, country store, factory, jobbing 
house, the struggling college on the raw 
prairie. It is human friendship and 
tolerance. It is the ferment of ow 
peculiar American civilization, and it is 
the spirit of the country-bred girl who 
sailed away last spring in a bright haze 
of anticipation, humming the Jewel 
Song.” 


N contrast with this analysis of Boost 

erburg and the Rotary and othe 
organizations, we have the picture 
drawn by Sinclair Lewis who was also 
born in a rural community—and is 
noted for his biting comments on 
Boosters and all their works. Once 
hailed into the den of the lions (he was 
principal speaker before the Rotary 
Club of Kansas City, Missouri) Mr. 
Lewis calmly proceeded to make four 
speeches by way of proving his ver- 
satility as well as his fearlessness. Al! 
four were good of their kind, and as 
he switched from his characterization 
of himself as a rambling journalist of 
rather dubious character, to languid 
and somewhat effeminate highbrow 
critic, to a he-man talking he-language 
to his equals, finishing with “that bad 
man Sinclair Lewis,” his audience had 
ample opportunity to reconstruct pre- 
vious impressions. 

In his last character Mr. Lewis told 
his audience that he too is a Booster— 
only not the usual type found uncer 
that label. And this is how he \ 
about it: 

“T wonder, however, if when you 
went to London or Paris or New ‘0's 
or your next-door city someone saic ©x- 
citedly, ‘You come from Kansas © 
‘Certainly.’ And they would tel! 

(Continued on page 38) 
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Antrostomus 
Vociferus Settles 
the Argument 


By E. W. McDiarmid 


Illustrations by A. H. Winkler 


S an evening train from up the 
state drew into the yards at 
Marietta, the brakeman came 
through the chair-car calling 

the name of the station and the end 
of the run. There was the customary 
reaction to his announcement.  Pas- 
engers in more or less leisurely fash- 
on began to assemble their belongings 
and drift out into the aisles. There 
was one exception. A keen observer 
vould have marked out one passenger 
from all the others by his impetuous 
rush to the door of the car. The 
brakeman’s announcement seemed to 
iave an electrical effect upon him. 
With a bound he was upon his feet; 

th a sweep of his arm he had as- 
embled his traps. He was easily the 
first at the platform, first to leave the 
train, first to summon a taxi, and first 
to ride away to his hotel. 

I did not see our old friend, Chester 
ott, for some time after his return 
from his Eastern trip. It was with 
onsiderable embarrassment that I 

vaited the inevitable meeting with 

m. I had related with great gusto 

many of our mutual. friends the 

ry of Chester’s discomfiture at 

‘hester and many of these friends 

| taken the earliest opportunity to 

ke merry at Chester’s expense 
never and wherever they chanced to 
et him. Naturally I wondered how 
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“That's all right, Mac, old fellow. 


Chester would take my gleeful recital 
to all comers of his undoing at the 
hands of the Pullman porter. When 
finally I saw him in the offing for the 
first time and realized that to escape 
him was impossible, I steeled myself 
for reproach and objurgation and pre- 
pared myself to maintain that my 
numerous recitals of the episode had 
all been in entire harmony with the 
facts. Chester quite evidently took in 
my look of puzzled inquiry and lost 
no time in putting me completely at 
my ease. His very first words im- 
mensely surprised me and greatly re- 
lieved my forebodings: 

“That’s all right, Mac, old fellow. 
What you have been telling about me 
is all true. I got just what I needed. 
I have no objections to your telling the 
whole world about it but I want to add 
another chapter to the story and then 
I want to ask a certain favor of you.” 

“Go ahead with the new chapter, 
Chester, and don’t hesitate to ask any 
favor within my power to grant.” 





What you have been telling 
about me is all true.” 


Chester Rott launched forthwith 
into his strange narrative. What im 
pressed me particularly was the com 


plete absence of combativeness in his 


tone and manner. Could this be the 
Chester Rott I had known before? 
Gone was the old truculence. Gone 


challenging and _ irritating 
ex cathedra pronouncements of other 
days. He spoke quietly and with simple 
earnestness: 

“When we parted at Rochester, I 
got to thinking about myself. The 
longer I thought, the deeper became my 
conviction that somehow or other I 
was off the right track. Right then 
and there I made up my mind to find 
out what was wrong with me and my 
manner of life. I knew that there was 
something seriously wrong and I deter 
mined to locate the trouble and to re- 
move it if it was humanly possible to 
I must take you into my com- 
You know Etta 


were the 


do so. 
plete confidence, Mac! 
Whipper, of course.” 


“I certainly do,” I said, “She has 
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been the efficient assistant 


of our Rotary club for several years.” 


secretary 


For an instant the old impetuous 
Chester Rott returned to life. He 
almost shouted at me: 


“Get ready to hire another one in 


her place. I am going to marry Etta 
Whipper.” 

I locked at 
It was 
in that direction. 
fair 


Chester in astonishment. 
known how the land lay 
Chester’s predilection 
of the Rotary 
club had been no secret. It was equally 
that his ardent suit had 
met again and again by a firm refusal 
that to fervent wooing 
nothing had returned by our 
dainty secretary but her smiling prom- 
ises to be his friend. Perhaps she had 
agreed to be a sister to him. I do not 
know about that but I do that 
she had flatly refused to be his wife. 
This being well known to all of us, I 
was naturally amazed to hear Chester’s 
confident declaration. I 
of my shafts at him: 
“Which 
announcement made by 
Widow Brown: said to 
her children, ‘I am going to marry Mr. 
‘Bully for you, Ma!’ the old- 
Mr. 


well 


for the secretary 


clear been 


and Chester’s 


been 


know 


unloosed 


one 


that a similar 


once 


reminds me 
was 

‘Dears,’ she 
Jones.’ 
est youngster answered. ‘Does 
Jones know it?’” 

“*A touch, a_ distinct 
Sherlock Holmes would say to Dr. 
Watson,” Chester resumed. “The fact 
of the matter is that at present I am 
the only person in the world who 
knows it. But I know it! Nothing can 
alter my confident belief that the fu- 
ture Mrs. Rott is none other than the 
present Miss Whipper. What makes me 
so certain of this? Here comes the 
interesting part of my When 
you tell of what happened to me at 
Rochester, I hear that you say that I 
was completely whipped. 
I was. It set me to thinking, as I 
have already told you. Many a weary 
hour I have spent on trains trying to 


touch,’ as 


story. 


That’s right. 





“For many years, as you all know, I have been 
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analyze myself. I wanted to know why 
you and others while friendly to me 
have never seemed to entirely approve 
of me. One evening while riding along 
seriously considering my _ problem, 
another porter broke in on my medita- 
tions with another station call.” 

“Another station call?” I queried. 

“Yes,” said Chester. “The first sta- 
tion call, that of Rochester has seemed 
so significant that I am determined to 
find eoual if not greater meaning in 
this second station call.” 


‘SUX THAT 
W asked. 


“Marietta,” 


station did he call?” I 
Chester replied, “is 
what he said. ‘Marry Etta’ is what 
I heard. You will laugh at me, I 
know, but it came to me just that way. 
You should have seen me_ bounding 
out of that train. I beat them all out. 
It didn’t take me long next morning 
to wind up my business in that town 
and I hopped right back here to begin 
the most serious business of my life— 
the job of winning that young lady’s 
hand and heart.” 

“If there is any question about the 
possibility of such a happy match for 
you, wouldn’t it be a good idea to ask 
the young lady herself and get her 
answer?” 

“Bless your soul!” cried Chester. “I 
have already asked her a dozen times 
and have received two dozen emphatic 
refusals. You know something of my 
business methods. I used the best 
brand of salesmanship in this proposal 
business only to meet with a positive 
rejection each time.” 

“So,” I said. ‘Then why the assur- 
ance that now seems to possess you?” 
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“Because whatever it tak 
that young lady I am going t 
Now I know what it will tal : 4 
has practically told me. I had 
her again and again for her 
for her refusal. Finally she t 
It was a frank recital of my 
comings. It hurt my pride 
but it gave me a new idea ar 
that new idea came a great hops 
know what this means to me 
to me wil] be without happines 
I can win that girl. I have eve , i 
else I wait. I have money enough fo; 
my preset and future needs. | 
a good position with fine prospe I 
have friends but unless I 
this—the biggest thing in my lif 
rest amounts to nothing. Wou 
care to hear what she told me?” 

“If you wish me to know, | 
be happy in your 
confidence.” 

“T cannot tell you all that she 
but even a partial account w be 
quite enough. She said that she 1 
not marry me because she knew 
our of life 
ferent. In so many 
me that my plan of life was a 
self-centered one; that my ideals 
low and sordid and that I had no 
terest in or sympathy for the 
that interested her most of all. S 
referred me to the unfortunate out 
come of Bill Redden’s marriage. § 
blamed Bill for his wife’s unhappin 
and for their approaching divorce. Shi 
intimated that the difference betwe: 
Bill and myself was the difference b 
tween an egg that is bad and one 
is not good, to put what she sa 
words of my own. Bill Redden 
engrossed in his business; cared or 
for making money; had no tim 
anything that took time from his bus 
ness; frowned upon his wife’s plans f 
her own interests and was absolutely 
ignorant of many great movements go 

(Continued on page 55) 
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Y virtue of its very local char- 
acter the objective of a cer- 
tain committee within the Ro- 
tary Club of Victoria, British 

Columbia, may not be easily appreciated 
by the Rotarians of the world, but 
since it has grown to sufficient impor- 
tance to be accepted as one of the chief 
interests of the Victoria Club and as 
it is a principle of Rotary that local 
local 
matters we are not perhaps too pre- 
sumptuous in outlining it here. 
Some six years ago, owing to the 
earth of garden seeds caused by the 
war, it was suddenly impressed upon 
ie city of Victoria that she has a clim- 
ate for seed production which is unique. 
[t is doubtful whether a combination of 
mate, soil, and topographical condi- 
ns concocted by an expert seed 
wer with all the necessary elements 
his disposal could excel the condi- 
ns with which Nature has endowed 
eater Victoria. 
\s seed growing is a highly techni- 
branch of agriculture and those who 


a 


Six years ago the Rotary Club of Victoria, B. C., decided to take advantage 
of climatie conditions in the vicinity and started a 
stress both Victoria’s possibilities in seed growing and the good citizenship 
essential to successful work. Above is shown the exhibit of the North Dairy 
School and at the right the big silver cup awarded annually for the best 
school garden; also the medal for prize winners. 


The New Crop 


By H. E. Hallwright 


contest designed to 


go in for it need to be scientists as well 
as farmers, it was deemed by Victoria 
Rotary that it would be a good plan 
to engage the active interest of the 
school children through the medium of 


the school gardens which had been 
started by the local school boards. 
These gardens had been started as 


one of those measures for increased 
production to meet the needs of a war- 
stricken world. So the competition was 
launched among the schools. It was 
known as the Rotary Contest in Seed 
Production and Citizenship. A handsome 
silver trophy—a cup standing over two 
feet high—was donated for annual com- 
petition as an honor prize to the school 
winning the highest score in the contest. 
The school achieving this distinction 
had its name inscribed on a silver shield 
which was placed on the base of the cup. 
In addition it received for permanent 
possession a certificate bearing witness 
to its achievement. 

The requirements were generally 
thought to be rather heavy. Some 
twenty varieties of seed were to be 
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raised, prepared for exhibition, and ex 
hibited when called upon; in addition 
three essays showing the relationship 
of the art of seed production to good 
citizenship were to be submitted. In 
requiring this combination of technical 
and academic skill the committee had 
in mind the supreme importance of de 
veloping leaders in the movement. Boys 
and girls who had enough insight into 
life to know for themselves that “Man 
does not live by bread alone,” would 
evolve into citizens that could lead their 
fellow-laborers into that spirit of trust- 
fulness and co-operation by which the 
seed-growing industry could be safely 
and profitably developed. 

If there is one line of service above 
all that requires community action it is 
seed-growing, for, owing to the danger 
of cross-pollination of plants of the 
same species, one careless or stubborn 
individual could ruin his own chances 
of success and those of everyone else 
within half a mile of him by letting 


(Continued on page 58) 
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Ome 


Miiracles 


of 


Cvalifornia 


By Paul P. Harris 


President Emeritus of Rotary 
International 


‘6 OU are breakfasting this 
morning in California.” On 
each plate at the tables in 
the dining-car of the Union 

Pacific Railway train was a little slip of 

white paper on which were printed 

these significant words. 

Mrs. Harris and I had enjoyed a very 
delightful journey across country from 
The atmosphere was simply 
tailway officials, 


Chicago. 
charged with goodwill. 
conductors, stewards, and porters vied 
other to make us feel at 
home; even freight-train and 
section-men waved their harids in salu- 
tation as we dashed past sitting com- 
fortably on the rear end of the obser- 
vation-car. Waving a hearty saluta- 
tion was not an occasional performance, 


with each 


crews 


it was the order of the day. I noted at 
times as many as a score of hands 
held aloft—every man on the job— 


creating goodwill for a great railway 
system and perhaps bearing evidence 
of the fact that we are at the dawn of 
a bright new day in the industrial re- 
lationship. Rotary will occupy an hon- 
ored position in history for the part it 
has played and for the part it will yet 
play in bringing about better under- 
standing between men who work with 


their brains and men who toil with 
their hands. 
We breakfasted that morning in 


California as the train moved around 
the brinks of stupendous gorges of the 
mighty Sierras. We saw an abundance 
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Photo: Nelson Studio, Santa Rosa, Cal 


Luther Burbank (left) and Paul P. Harris meet at the home of the former near Santa 
The plant wizard and the lawyer who founded the first Rotary club, 
have a common interest in originating new ideas and in making things grow not always 


Rosa, California. 





in the most suitable soil. 


of snow and passed through many snow 
sheds in those upper reaches but we 
were in California and knew that far 
away, down in the valley, the warm 
sun shone. 
. + 
‘THIRTY-FOUR years ago, fourteen 
years before the birth of Rotary, I 
drifted into San Francisco in search of 
adventure. I found it then—in 1891— 
and I again discovered it in 1925, 
although the city has undergone great 
changes and made rapid strides, es- 
pecially since the fire and earthquake 
in 1906. 

San Francisco was interesting to the 
voyagers. from Rotary club No. 1 in 
Chicago because of another fact. San 
Francisco is the home of Club No. 2. 


* * * * 





Now that Rotary clubs number n 
than two thousand, No. 2 and No. 


the latter at Oakland—rank as patr- 


archs of the order. 
I wish it were possible for mé 
mention all the evidences of hospita 


all the charming friends, the showe: 
of invitations that combined to mak 


ours such a happy visit. I wis 
might mention the Rotary clubs 
visited, the automobile trips we 
joyed, our visit to Lick Observatory, 
mountain trips, the inspiring ch 
services, the instructive jou: 
through great industrial plants, th 
teresting glimpses of the fruit-gro 
industry and all else that gave u 
insight to the beauty and product 
of California. But space limita' 
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and I can only repeat what I 

Mrs. Harris as we gazed at the 
us bouquets in our reception- 
‘Yes, here’s where they say it 
owers!” 

ir good friends, Harvey L. John- 
f Chicago, and his splendid wife, 
are we deeply indebted. We 
their guests during practically 
ntire trip and no one could have 
1 for more thoughtful hosts, con- 
y seeing to our welfare. 


+ ” « * - . 


r AM not backward about admitting 
L it I am one of the several million 
mid-Western people to whom California 

always been an object of interest. 

We mid-Westerners, including a few 
hundred thousand Iowans, are not in 
entire accord as to what constitutes 
California’s most interesting character- 
ics. It’s a matter wholly of taste. 
Climate, mountains, sea, missions, 
roses, oranges, poppies, ad infinitum. 
So far as I am concerned the answer 
is easy. I am most deeply interested 
in California’s people. I have enjoyed 
the experience of viewing the seething, 
swirling, surging seas as they break 
upon the rocks at Carmel but for sheer 
unrest, first honors go to the highly 
imaginative minds of the human beings 
whom we know as Californians. 

I cannot imagine what the people of 
California would do if transported 
bodily to Labrador, but I am fully 
satisfied that, the moment of arrival, 
they would quickly cultivate new fields 
for the exercise of their imagination. 
I presume that Chicago would be 
taught miraculous ways of preparing 
codfish, and that whale, shark and sea 
lion would soon assume their rightful 
positions as indispensables of the break- 
fast table. 

Saturday morning, October 24th, we 
found ourselves in company with two 
dear friends driving on El Camino 
teal, reminiscent of the Franciscan 
fathers, en route to Palo Alto. A foot- 
ball game between Stanford and the 
Oregon Aggies was in prospect but 
even more alluring than the prospect of 
studying sporting California at a foot- 
ball game was that of seeing the uni- 
versity which stands in memory of 
Leland Stanford, Jane Lathrop Stan- 
ford, his wife, and Leland Stanford, 
Jr., their only child. 

I would that I might describe Stan- 


ist 


ford; I know that I can not and I am 
trongly inclined to believe that no one 
can. One can feel Stanford as an artist 


els the sky or sea but to attempt to 
ribe it is another matter. 
ere is but one Stanford; it stands 
unique among educational institu- 
One falls within its bewitching 
he moment one comes within sight 
quadrangles of soft buff sand- 
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The buildings are of the mission 
architecture of the padres and are 
capped by red tile roofs all blending 
harmoniously with the purple moun- 
tains in the background and the pro- 
fusion of flowers near at hand. The 
approach to the university is along an 
avenue of palms. 

The church was Mrs. Stanford’s spe- 
cial contribution and, in compliance 
with her wish, constitutes the central 
figure of the group. The art centers of 
Europe have been levied upon to per- 
fect this wonderful edifice. It is par: 
ticularly famous for its mosaics, the 
most important collection in America. 
Many pilgrimages are made to Stan- 
ford for special study of its beautiful 
mosaic masterpieces. Two deserve spe- 
cial mention, the “Sermon on the 
Mount” on the facade and the “Last 
Supper” by Cosimo Roselli, in the 
chancel. The latter is the only copy 
permitted to be made of the master- 
piece in the Sistine Chapel at Rome. 

Stanford University was fortunate in 
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Photo: Daily Herald, San Francisco 
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the beginning in the enjoyment of free 


dom from hampering traditions and 
sectarian standards. The institution 
still radiates the personality and 


genius of David Starr Jordan, its first 
president. 

I have seen in the Campo Santo at 
Genoa magnificent groupings of statu 
ary carved of flawless Carrara marble, 
each figure carved in the likeness of a 
member of a family—the living in 
postures of grief, and the dead in proc 
of flight from this to another 
world. It was in this way that people 
gifted in imagery honored their dead 
and gave lasting expression of their 


ess 


grief. 

When I think of Stanford University 
I have a vision of a bereaved father 
and mother, standing together, reach- 
ing Godward. I also see an assemblage 
of men skilled in the arts and crafts- 
manship gathered together on _ the 
plains beneath the foothills which lead 
back into the majestic Sierra Moreno 

(Continued on page 51) 





Crossing the bay from Oakland, Paul P. Harris points out a few of San Francisco’s 
landmarks and relates to Mrs. Harris how things have changed since he was a reporter 
on the Chronicle 34 years ago. 
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Scenes from three caves in Kentucky: 
“Fairies Retreat” in Dossey’s Domes 


At left, 

Cave. 
Above, sheets of onyx and weird draperies of 
Beckner’s Cave. At right, “The Waterfall” seen 








for the first time by the author while on an 


exploration trip. 


(Cellars of the World 


ROM time immemorial caves 
have had a strange fascination 
for mankind. 

Caves have offered a secure 
haven of retreat from the inclemencies 
of the weather and from the assaults 
of enemies both human and animal. 

Ancient and prehistoric people held 
these wonders of nature in superstitious 
awe. Priests of antiquity took advan- 
tage of this fact and we find that the 
oracles of Delphi, Corinth, and Mount 
Cithaeron were delivered in caverns. 
In Persia a religion was built up, hav- 
ing caves as a central theme. 

The Bible makes frequent reference 


to subterranean ways, and 


passage 


By Russell T. Neville 


Photographs by the Author 


some of the characters whose exploits 
are related in the Old Testament found 
refuge in the caverns of Palestine. 


Scientists have learned much from 
deposits of bones saved from destruc- 
tion through the ages which have been 
found in the caves of the world. They 
find, for instance, the remains of many 
different animals mingled with human 
bones, and learn in this way that cer- 
tain types of animals now extinct in 
that region once lived there contem- 
poraneous with human beings. 





This is a picture of the entrance to Old Mammoth Cave, taken from 
just within the opening. 


Deposits of bones were particularly 
abundant in certain caves in the Harz 
Mountains and also in some caverns 
near Plymouth, England, where re 
mains of rhinoceri showed this species 
lived in England at one time. 

Caves are of many different kinds. 
Some are found in limestone, such as 
the caves of Kentucky, others are in 
lava and are of volcanic origin, such 
as the caves near Mt. Etna and Mt. 
Vesuvius. Some lava caves are also 
found in Oregon. Caves formed by the 
ceaseless ebb and flow of the surf are 
found in Iceland, and the far famed 
Fingal’s Cave off the coast of Scotland 
was also formed by this method. 

What might well be termed freak 
caves are found in France and Switzer- 
land, with at least one in Kentucky of 
similar character. These are filled with 
perpetual deposits of ice. 

While caves are found all over the 
world, some of the most extensive sub- 
terranean wonders are in the United 
States. Carlsbad Cavern, a Govern- 
ment property, has recently been 
brought to the notice of the reading 
public by articles in the National Geo- 
graphic Magazine. 

The best known American caves are 
located in Edmonson, Hart and Barren 
Counties, Kentucky. This cave region 
is about a hundred miles south of 
Louisville, and quite easily reached by 
train or automobile from that cit) 

These caves are in the sub-carbon- 


iferous limestone and have been wly 
formed by the erosion of water. ‘te! 
rather extensive traveling through 


seemingly endless miles of su ter 
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passages, it is somewhat hard 
lize that water has carved these 
ious rooms and chambers in the 
rock, But a little science added to 
tatement makes it easier to under- 

We are all more or less familiar 

the fact that carbonic acid gas in 
has a powerful solvent effect 
some sorts of rock. A visit to 
ida fountain will show how this 
impregnated water damages the 

and marble counters. 

Phrough the cave country, one finds 
<-holes’—deep funnel-shaped de- 
sions in the earth. Some are filled 
water during part of the year, at 

and some hold water during the 
e year. Drainage water running 
these places seeps down through 
arth, absorbing carbonic acid gas 

m the decaying vegetation, so that 

vhen it comes in contact with the 
ta of limestone beneath, it is quite 

ily charged with this destructive 
agent, and as the water percolates down 
ugh fissures and faults in the lime- 

ne, it gradually dissolves a passage 
way. This is enlarged in the course 
time by the larger stream of water 
hich passes through, augmented by 
lling stones and debris carried by the 
flood, so that mighty rooms and pas- 
age ways have been eroded or cut out. 
Mighty upheavals of the earth’s surface 
also occurred so that these caves 


have 
Nave 


now are high and dry, or with sub- 
urface streams only in the lower 
levels. 

But no knowledge of learned 


“ologies” is required to enjoy the beau- 
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ties hiddén in the cellars of the world. 
We used to read about Mammoth 
Cave in our school geographies. It is 
one of the world’s most famous cav- 
erns. There are hundreds of miles of 
explored, surveyed rooms and passage 
ways in Mammoth Cave, so it is not 
quite possible to “do” the cave in one 
day or on one trip. This mighty cave 
was discovered, we are told, about 1797 
by a hunter named Houtchins, who shot 
a bear on the side of the 








knob—re- 

















Above 
graphed in Crystal Cave 

numerous fine white spots 
the left side of the photograph, 
which look like dust holes in 
the negative, are caused by the 
reflection of the flashlight from 
the minute, sparkling faces of 
gypsum reflecting the light, 
much as a diamond would do. 


A gypsum flower photo- 
The 


Stalk” a 
formation 


At left—“The Banana 
curious helicite 
photographed in Crystal Cave 





the character of the land, 
and slang phrase for a part of 
the pursued it 


through the thick underbrush only to 


ferring to 
not a 
bear’s anatomy—and 
see it disappear into a yawning hole 
under a 
ledge of 
rock. To 
this 
the 


day 
main 









passage 


way in- 





Mr. Bee Doyel, owner of Sand Cave, 
is in the exact spot where Floyd Collins 
lost his life. This picture was taken in 
July, 1925, and is the only authentic pic- 
ture made of the place where Floyd Col- 
lins lost his life. The plank and timbers 
gave way about two weeks later, closing 
the hele permanently, as well as the hole 
in which the author lay in order to touch 
off the flashlight to make this picture. 
\t right—the author is shown just 

ierging from the shaft which was dug 
by the State ef Kentucky in the attempt 
to reseue Floyd Collins. 














known 


side Mammoth Cave is as 
Houtchins’ Way. Upon a visit to this 
famous hole, we are taken down the 
steep side of the knob from the hotel 
grounds by a winding path, down 
flights of steps where the way is too 
steep to negotiate by other means, and 
through a beautiful virgin forest. 
Finally we see a row of boxes or 
“stands” upon which souvenirs are 
displayed for sale. Solicitors seeking 
(Continued on page 32) 
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American Scenery 


By E. Tolman East 


HERE’S a time-worn, but 
ever suitable story of an Eng- 
lishman who came to America 
and was amazed almost to the 
point of speechlessness at the size of 
the country and the length of time re- 
quired for a fast train to make the 
journey from one coast to the other. 
Finally, after some days of travel filled 
with thrills and marvels, he burst out, 
“Well, I don’t think Columbus did so 
much when he America. 
How could he possibly have missed it?” 

And many another, basing his ideas 
of size and distance on the average map, 
registers astonishment, not only at the 
size of the American continent, but also 
at its beauty, its tremendous scenic ef- 
fects, its wide variety of natural at- 
tractions, its awe-inspiring physical 
phenomena. 

And in the midst of all this—almost 
in the geographical center of it—is that 
exquisite gem of American cities— 
Denver—toward which the eyes and 
heart of every Rotarian will turn next 
summer and to which thousands of 
them will journey for the International 
Convention. 

From whatever direction one ap- 
approaches this mountain Mecca— 
whether from the east coast or the 
west, from Canada on the north or 


discovered 


Mexico on the south—the way lies 
through a constantly changing world of 
wonder, no two’ sections alike, no view 
ever duplicated. 

For those arriving from European 
countries the eastern part 
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Grand Canyon fro 
Grand View Poi 


gions most of vhich 
are utterly w 


except in the m per. 
functory way, the 
average citiz« and 
traveler. 

Cities, too, have their 
appeal and th of 
Canada, each as differ. 
ent from the others as 


though an international] 
boundary lay between, 
have a never- 

interest for the visitor. 
New York, figuring as 
largely in the world’s 


affairs as London or 
Paris, Boston with her 
historic background, 


Washington, most cos- 
mopolitan of Ame 
cities, are each destir 
tions in themsely: 
And surrounding 


these, like innumerable “back-drop: 
yond a busy stage, is a world of 
loveliness—the rugged, island-gua 
cliff-barricaded coast of Maine, the wi 
pandemonium of up-flung granit 

is the White Mountains in New Han 


shire — the pastoral 


beauty of 


Berkshire Hills in Massachusetts, t! 


undisciplined 


ranges known as 


Adirondacks which sweep across 

state of New York—the hazy knobs 
and valleys of the “Blue Ridge” in r 
old Virginia—the 


mantic 


billowing 





of the United States and 
Canada presents much of 
beauty and of thrilling 
historical interest, while 
those from the Western 
coast or from across the 
Pacific will find that every 
mile of the way to the 
Convention city leads 
through a marvelous ex- 
panse of mountain sce- 
nery. 

The Canadian ports 
point the way to that 
wonder-path of the St. 
Lawrence which runs the 
entire scenic gamut from 
the wildly tremendous to 
the calmly picturesque, 
until Niagara blocks the 
path and astonishes the 
vision; while those of the 
Pacific, scattered along 
fifteen hundred miles of 
widely varied coast, serve 
as doorways to vast and 
strangely beautiful re- 





Photo: Denver Tourist Bureau 
Pillars of Hercules, Bear Creek Canyon, 


near Denver. 
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Emerald Lake and Mount Burgess, 
in Western Canada. 


purs of Pennsylvania, the Hudson 
with its Palisades, the great inland seas 
between the United States and Canada 
~all these have a lure which will cause 
many to linger and enjoy. 

No less important—and it should not 
be less interesting to the intelligent 
traveler—is that vast productive plain 

‘the bread-basket of the world’— 
from which a score of agricultural and 
industrial states pour their products 
into the marts of trade. 

In the midst of it, as miraculous as 
a geyser, as outstanding as a mountain, 
Chicago, the nerve-center of agricul- 
ture, has become, in the last hundred 
years, one of the world’s quartette of 
great cities and also one of the most 
beautiful and cultured. 


VER most of the western half of the 
continent the Rocky Mountains and 

its subsidiary ranges wield the wand of 
beauty over a scenic empire of tre- 
mendous proportions. To those coming 
from the east, Denver is the gateway to 
all the wonder-world that lies beyond, 
clear to the Pacific Coast. Here a dozen 
National Parks, each totally different 
from each other, guard their natural 
beauties, their story of creation, their 
physical phenomena, from those who 
would desecrate or destroy. Here great 
rivers have their birth and take their 
ergent paths to the Atlantic and the 
ific. Here the highest falls and the 
pest canyons, the longest ranges and 
strangest formations fill the heart 
ery beholder with reverential awe. 





In the far north- 
west, Ranier, the 
“mountain that was 
God,” lifts his gla- 
cier-girdled head 
majestically sky- 
ward—in the south 
Carriso Gorge 
slashes an eleven- 
mile scar into the 
heart of the Coast 
Range. 

In California trees 
that were old a thou- 
sand years before 
the Christian era 
dawned, emphasize 
the brevity of hu- 
man life. Here, too, 
the breath-taking 
Valley of the Yo- 
semite, draped with 
waterfalls and mists, 
draws the lover of 
natural beauty. 

In Canada that 
wonderful region of 
mountains and lakes 
which we carelessly 
denominate “Banff 
and Lake Louise,” 
gives one a realiza- 
tion of beauty that lasts through life. 
Down in Arizona the awe-inspiring 
spectacle of the Grand Canyon takes 
the breath and silences any attempt at 
description. 

Up in Wyoming, snuggling against 
Idaho and Montana, Yellowstone Na- 
tional Park three thousand 
square miles and flaunts her strange 
manifestations of a dying volcano to a 
world that can scarcely believe what it 
sees; and in Utah, a two-night jump 
southward, Zion National Park lifts her 
white-crowned of blood- 
red sandstone three thousand 
feet into the air and, near by, 
Bryce Canyon astonishes the be- 
holder with its display of deli- 
cately carved, but gigantically 
proportioned, statuary, mounted 
on monoliths of red rock, hun- 
dreds of feet in height. 

Colorado, larger than New 
England, and claiming four- 
fifths of the high peaks of 
America—to be exact she has 
forty-two of the fifty-five peaks 
over 14,000 feet in altitude— 
has plenty to offer to those who 
are pausing on their way to 
far-off destinations or who want 
to linger and rest after a week 
at the Convention. There are 
two National Parks and several 
National Monuments within her 
borders while numberless dis- 
tricts not so cared for by the 
Government are equally thrill- 
ing or quite as alluringly beau- 
tiful. 





covers 


walls 
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Fourteen miles west of Denver the 
first peaks of the Rocky Mountains rise 
and to them the city has built a wonder 
road that lifts itself upward by sweep- 
ing switchbacks to a series of crests, 
valleys, gorges and streams, known as 
Denver’s Mountain Parks. Included in 
this is majestic Mount Evans, 14,260 
feet high, from whose heights one com- 
passes marvelous views of range after 
range sweeping away across the state. 
This may be accomplished in a one-day 
motor trip while shorter mountain mo- 
tor trips may be had in endless number. 

Of rail trips that follow deep gorges 
or clamber up the ranges there is a 
wide choice and variety. The highest 
broad-guage railroad in America twists 
its way to the “top o’ the world” in 
sharp contrast to others that follow 
deep between high granite 
walls. 

Seventy-five miles northwest of Den- 
ver lies Rocky Mountain Nationa] Park, 
a region of sheer natural beauty, cov- 
ering four hundred square miles and 
lying, like a saddle blanket, over the 
backbone of the great range that 
crosses the state. To reach this sym- 
posium of scenic contrast one may go 
part way by rail and the rest by com 
fortable and powerful motor stages or 
one may motor all the way. A trip to 
the Park and up over the great range 
on a state highway that took more 
than ten years to build, over Fall 
River Pass at an altitude of almost 12,- 
000 feet, down on the western side to 
beautiful Grand Lake,—claiming the 
world’s highest Yacht Club—then south 
and east and up over the range again, 
through Berthoud Pass—almost as high 
and even more lovely than Fall River 


canyons 


(Continued on page 50) 
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Bryce Canyon, Utah—A bit of Nature’s 
Marvelous Handiwork. 








HUGH E. VAN DE WALKER, Ypsilanti, Mich. 
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YUSUKE TSURUMI, Tokyo, Japan. 








ROGER MILLER. Asheville, N. C. 
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ROTARIANS IN THE PUBLIC EYE 


George F. Johnson, the only honorary mem- 
ber of the Binghamton, N. Y., Rotary Club 
is president of the Endicott-Johnson shoe 
company. Recently every employee from 
president to office boy participated in the dis- 
tribution of more than a million dollars— 
profits from the year’s work 

Yusuke Tsurumi, municipal administrator of 
Tokyo, Japan, returned home after visiting 
many Americar speaking before 


‘olleges, 


many organizations, and writing a series of 
magazine articles interpreting Japanese social 
and political life. 

Hugh E. Van de Walker, of Ypsilanti, Michi- 
gan, claims the world’s record for writing life 
insurance. During November he sent the 
Peoria Life 717 applications representing a 
total business of $1,370,350. He is a former 
governor of the Eighteenth Rotary district, 
past chairman of the International Boys 


Work Committee, and has held many 
sibie fraternal and municipal offices. 
Roger Miller, of Asheville, N. C., 
newsboy twenty-five years ago. Recé« 
was re-elected president of the N 
School for Commercial Organization 
tives. He served in several imports 
gional and national posts before his 
to this office, among the highest dist 
for a Chamber of Commerce executive 
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Jnusual Stories of Unusual Men 











Don MacMillan 
Bowdoin ’98 


By PAUL NIXON 
Dean of Bowdoin College 


vas early evening early last fall. 


4 Sophomore fell in with a Pro- 
fessor as he was crossing the cam- 
“My! That was the finest thing 
ever heard! It made me think of 
e old Greeks as they came back from 
eir wonderful wanderings and adven- 
and told their friends about 
em. It fairly made me thrill. And 
the tears actually came to my eyes 
hen the boys sang: 


es 


Bowdoin, from birth the nurturer of 
men, 

To thee we pledge our love, again, 
again. 

“I tell you what, it made me mighty 
glad I am a Bowdoin man.” 

So quoth the Sophomore, and not an 
especially emotional Sophomore. He 
was referring to Don MacMillan, Bow- 
loin 98, who was just back from his 
last Artic trip and that morning in 
chapel had told the undergraduates 
something of it. Older and more 
sedate auditors than that Sophomore, 
intimated the Professor, had _ been 
similarly stirred by that talk and by 
the seemingly spontaneous outburst of 
song at its conclusion. There is some- 
thing about Don Mac’s graphic ac- 
counts of Artic explorations that 
makes them peculiarly gripping. Per- 
haps the major reason for it is the 
impression you get of the man him- 
self, “the most romantic figure in con- 
temporary life,” as he has been called. 
Competence, resourcefulness, grit, dar- 
ing—it’s all so clear that these uni- 
versally admired qualities are elemen- 
tary necessities in the day’s work for 
him, that, even if you’re a lowbrow 
complete and intact, you pardon him 
for his absurd enthusiasm over Polar 
scenery when he ought to be warming 
his feet, and for his scientific interest 
and discoveries in a section of the 
world you pray heaven you'll never be 
called upon to see. 

Von MacMillan came to Brunswick 

Bowdoin in the fall of ’93 as a 
member of the class of ’97. Later he 
Was to stay out of college a year, owing 

‘ combination of teaching and ty- 

id. He had been living with a 
married sister in Freeport, a town near 


Brunswick, since the death of his 
‘ather who was a Provincetown sea 
in, amd in Freeport he was 


In the past eighteen 
years Donald B. Mac- 
Millan, has spent 
much of his time in 
the Far North return- 
ing to civilization at 
intervals between ex- 
peditions. The public 
has thrilled at the tale 
of his adventures. 
This same daring 
spirit exhibited itself 
when he was a sopho- 
more at Bowdoin and 
scrambled up one of 


the chapel spires 
shown at the right, 
decorating it with a 


plug hat—symbol of 








his class! 


pretty much his high school’s hero. 
Athletic, a fine swimmer, gymnast, 
boxer, a great hand with a boat, it 
did his reputation no _ irremediable 
harm with the other boys that he took 
all his school work seriously and suc- 
cessfully. Long after he left Freeport 
boys would tell how “Dan” had 
climbed the tall flag pole on the high 
school building and stood on his head 
at the top of it. 


T is an established fact that he car- 

ried climbing proclivities to college. 
Every Bowdoin man has heard how 
as a Sophomore he scrabbled up a 
rather decrepit lightning rod to the 
top of one of the 150 foot spires of 
the college chapel and crowned it with 
a plug hat, the symbol of his class. 
Luckily he brought other proclivities 
to college—among them the habit of 
doing a good honest job for his in- 
structors day after day and year after 
year. He made no notable record as 
a student, but he was consistent and 
conscientious, punctual and reliable, 
receptive and _ intellectually active. 
Even as an undergraduate he had a 
zest for adventure. 

Sometimes fellows come to college 
very raw and ingenuous, or very 


smooth and sophisticated, learn or un 
learn a lot of things, and then go out 


and achieve some succes 
MacMillan belonged to neither group. 
He came to college well-poised in man 
ner, trim in appearance, 
speech quite 
in wild oats of any variety. 


great 


clean 
unintereste 

He wen 
MacMillan. 


to col 


and action, 
through college the same 
Sometimes school 
lege and fall to pieces; sometimes they 
become college heroes also. MacMillan 
neither fell to pieces, nor, contrary to 
the ordinary assumption, was he a 
college hero of the most conspicuous 
sort. He was a good student, 
mixer, a good catcher, a good hundred 
yard man, a good halfback only as 
college standards went; as a gymnast 
he was more:than good. It may be 
fanciful, but as one studies 
graph of an old Bowdoin football team, 


heroes come 


i good 


a photo 


that went through its season un 
defeated by any college team and was 
tied only by Dartmouth, one may 


easily feel that there’s a certain far-a 
way look in the strangely familiar face 
of one young fellow. Even so im- 
portant a thing as having his picture 
taken as a member of a championship 
football team seems to be to him less 
than one hundred per cent important. 
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Making for Friendship 

HERE has been no rush of suggestions as to what 

American and British Rotarians can do right now to 
keep Britannia and Columbia on terms of close friend- 
chip. Perhaps Rotary International is not a sufficiently 
well-organized, distributed, and perfected movement to en- 
able it to exert its power upon the governments or upon 
the peoples of the world. 

The stated purposes of Rotary International are: 

a. To encourage, promote, extend and supervise Rotary 

throughout the world. 

b. To coordinate and direct the activities of Rotary In- 

ternational. 

After all it is the function of Rotary International to 
organize Rotary clubs and administer them rather than 
to try to reorganize and administer the world. 

The function of each Rotary club in its community is 
to train men to be Rotarians, to think in terms of service, 
and to render service day by day. 

In order that Rotary clubs may understand better how 
to carry out their functions, it is the function of Rotary 
International to see that the members of Rotary clubs 
meet together from time to time in inter-city meetings, 
district conferences, and international conventions, and, 
when traveling, attend the Rotary clubs of all cities that 
they visit and get acquainted with Rotarians of other com- 
munities and other nations. , 

It is the function of Rotary International to develop an 
ideal of service and to unite in fellowship through personal 
contact, correspondence, radio, travel, etc., the business and 
professional men of the world who hold in common this 
ideal of service. 

British and American Rotarians to a considerable degree 
are developing such personal contacts. As they increase 
in number and develop in intensity, the friendship of 
Britannia and America will be made certain. It requires 
a long pericJ of time to truly manifest the great power of 
Rotary for, as it has been said, civilization is merely a 
slow process of men learning to be kind. 


Individual Responsibility 

OMEONE has said that “If you want to put the world 

right, start it yourself.” This is a particularly good 
thought for Rotarians to carry with them at all times. 
Would we have other people understand us, then let us try 
to understand other people. It may be more difficult than 
requiring that other people understand us and more diffi- 
cult than wishing that other people would understand us. 
We can’t understand other people without knowing some- 
thing about them, without studying them, without trying to 
put ourselves in their place. How many of us are con- 
tinuously or frequently making such an effort? Probably 
very few. 

As a matter of fact, it is easier to transfer the mind 
from one set of surroundings to another environment than 
to transfer the body. Those who have never sent their 
minds into other environments may scoff at this suggestion 
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and even say that it can’t be done. However, it can be 
done. If the body and the mind can be sent together into 
a different environment the development of an understand- 
ing of the influence and the pressure of that environment 
will be most easily reached. It is a fine thing to travel, 
However, if the physical body cannot travel, there still re- 
mains the opportunity for the mind to travel. In a Rotary 
pamphlet published ten years ago, we find the statement 
that Rotary provides activities for its members which wi] 
stimulate their minds to travel in unfrequented channels of 
thought. Locally this means to put oneself mentally in the 
position of men of other lines of business or professiona] 
work. Internationally, it means to put oneself in the en- 
vironment, customs, habits, and attitudes of men of other 
nations and of other races. Like the Kingdom of Heaven, 
the Sixth Object of Rotary is within you, the individual 
Rotarian. 


The Sixth Object Committee 


HE idea of international understanding is emphasized 

in Rotary’s Sixth Object. Are Rotary clubs doing any- 
thing to carry into effect this Sixth Object? Quite a few 
are doing so. The Board of Directors of Rotary Interna- 
tional suggests that every Rotary club should create a 
“Sixth Object Committee” to which should be assigned the 
responsibility of leading and guiding the club in the study 
of international relations. This means reporting to the club 
on the character and accomplishments of such organizations 
as are active in promoting better international relations, and 
upon the accomplishment and the significance of such things 
as the Locarno Pact. Furthermore, this committee might 
devise and conduct special programs which will bring more 
intimate knowledge of other peoples, their customs, their 
business affairs, their sports, etc., and develop understand- 
ing of the things we must do and the things we must not 
do if we would make and hold friends—International. 


What Is Profit? 


ROFIT, according to some of the old-school arithmetics, 
is the difference between the price which a merchant 
pays for an article and the price for which he sells it. 

In modern trade only a small part of the difference be- 
tween the cost price and the selling price is profit. Out of 
the difference must come the modern expenses which some- 
times absorb from ninety to ninety-five per cent of the en- 
tire margin. 

How numerous these expenses are, is indicated by a list 
suggested for study by the National Distribution Confer- 
ence organized under the auspices of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States. Among the expenses to be 
taken into consideration are: Cost of capital, salaries and 
wages, rent, taxes, heat, light, power, telephone, supp!'es, 
advertising, freight and cartage, deliveries; and losses (ue 
to markdowns, returns, bad debts, pilfering, and mistakes 

If the retail merchant succeeds in meeting all these «\- 
penses and losses out of the margin between buying 4 
selling prices what is left is profit. If not, he is out of 
pocket and out of luck. 
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Orizaba, Mexico, Feb. 2, 1926. 
tor, THE ROTARIAN: 

Rotary Education expanded to its 

al magnitude—its inevitable size— 
final destiny will bring world peace, 
Mr. Elmer T. Peterson in his 
article entitled “The Propaganda of 
eace” in the January number of THE 
RoTARIAN. Noble words, truly spoken, 
how can this be brought about 
ile the Official Organ of Rotary In- 
ternational is published only in the 
English language? Where will the 
other nations get their foundation for 
that education? I hear someone say 
from the translations made by the 
English-speaking members of the vari- 
us clubs. Let us see how this works 
out in practice. In the first place, Ro- 
tarians are busy men and the work 
that properly belongs to the organiza- 
tion should not be delegated to them; 
in the second place, the education of 
the average English-speaking person in 
the language of the country in which 
he lives is more or less imperfect and 
governed to some extent by the busi- 
ness he is engaged in, so the transla- 
tions if made will vary in each club 
and the members will receive different 
ideas on the same subject in place of 
the unified ideas that should be taught; 
third, THE ROTARIAN is sent to every 
member of Rotary International. Of 
what benefit is it to the thousands of 
members who cannot read it? For in- 
stance, what benefit would result from 
the distribution of a paper published 
in Spanish among the members of the 
American and British clubs? Prac- 
tically none. It would simply be a 
waste of time and material. 

The assimilation of the Latin-Amer- 
ican in Rotary International based on 
a moral and ethical code written by 
American business men is necessarily a 
slower process than that of the English- 
speaking persons, due to the different 
standards and mode of living as well as 
to the different viewpoint, and the ab- 
sence of official literature in his own 
language further retards the process, 
and we of the Spanish-speaking coun- 
tries feel that we are entitled to have 
a few pages in THE ROTARIAN pub- 
ished in Spanish. I know you will say 
that if published in Spanish it will have 
‘0 be published in each of the other 
‘anguages, a natural conclusion that 
Ww. have to be carried out sometime 
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Letters discussing questions of spe- 
cial interest to Rotarians are invited 
by the Editors and as many as pos- 
sible will be printed each month. 
Representing the personal opinions 
of the writers, the Editors and Pub- 
lishers are not responsible for state- 
ments made. 
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if Rotary is to obtain its Sixth Object, 
so why not face the issue and begin 
now by introducing a few pages in 
Spanish and gradually include the 
other languages. We think that Span- 
ish has a just claim to preference as 
it is one of the two universal languages, 
English being the other, and if we look 
at the map we find that the area of the 
Spanish-speaking countries is greater 
than that of any other language includ- 
ing the English. It is the official lan- 
guage of Spain, Cuba, Mexico, the Cen- 
tral and South American Republics, as 
well as of the Philippine and other 
Islands. The rapidly increasing inter- 
course and the ties that bind to the 
United States several million people 
whose vernacular is Spanish should also 
be taken into consideration. More than 
seventy million people speak the Span- 
ish language. What other has equal 
claim to preference? 

Rotary—since its first club was char- 
tered in Mexico City in 1921—has 
grown rapidly in Mexico and we now 
have fourteen clubs and others in mak- 
ing. Among the membership are many 
real and active Mexican Rotarians who 
are enthusiastic workers and are 
eagerly looking for Rotary education, 
and perhaps without proper education 
rapid growth may be detrimental 
rather than beneficial. 

The delegation from the Third Dis- 
trict are going to the Convention in 
Denver to work for some Spanish pages 
in THE ROTARIAN and it is needless to 
say that they will receive the support 
of the delegates from all the Spanish- 
speaking countries, and I wish to ap- 
peal to the officers of Rotary Interna- 
tional, and to the membership at large 
for their support of this worthy cause. 
The Sixth Object of Rotary is greater 
than all of the others and to obtain it 
universal education of Rotary principles 
is indispensable, so why count the cost? 


Charge a little more if need be and give 
us a few pages in Spanish, not the lit 
eral-translation kind that we get in 
the “Monthly Letter,” but the real 
Spanish as it is used in the Spanish- 
speaking countries. 

Break away from your own mental 
horizon and think of Rotary as Inter- 
national and you will see that Interna- 
tional fellowship is essential to world 
peace, and after you have convinced 
yourself of the justice of our claim, 
convince your fellow-Rotarians and 
send your delegates to the convention 
with instructions to assist the delegates 
from the Spanish-speaking countries to 
obtain this small favor. 

CHARLES E. STONE, 
Rotary Club of Orizaba, Mesxico. 


Editor, THE ROTARIAN: 

With the exception of the suggestion 
that there be a second club of Rotary 
in cities feeling the need for it, I wish 
to subscribe to the opinions expressed 
in the splendid article in THE ROTARIAN 
for February entitled “Abolish Classi- 
fications?” by William Moffatt. The 
principle of classification is so basic 
and fundamental in Rotary that it 
would be a fatal error to abolish it. 

Every Rotarian lawyer has felt the 
practical advantage of this classifica- 
tion method. Frequently a lawyer has 
reason to consult a lawyer in a distant 
city. It may be a matter of informa- 
tion merely, or it may be representa- 
tion there for his client. If he has no 
personal knowledge of the bar of such 
city, the printed list of Rotary lawyers 
will furnish him with the name of one 
who is committed to Rotary ethics. 

Those who have not had need for 
legal services in a strange city cannot 
fully appreciate the satisfaction and 
security that comes from being able to 
form a connection with a lawyer of 
integrity and ability. 

Frequently I have resorted to Rotary 
lawyers in other cities, and I have al- 
ways found them men of high type, 
and obsessed with the desire to render 
service; particularly  solicitous to 
render unusual service because the 
same is being asked by a fellow-Rotar- 
ian. Oftentimes I have had these men 
to refuse to accept pay under circum- 
stances where they were entitled to it. 

It may be that the classification sys- 

(Continued on page 45) 
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“PU put a girdle round about the earth in forty minutes.’ 


Rotary clubs in China have the advantage of the particularly cosmopolitan membership which is possible in coast towns with well. 
All nationalities are agreed as to the value of such gatherings as this Father and Son banquet held in 
Peking recently 


developed foreign colonies. 


Hundreds of Employees Attend 


“Faithful Service” Dinner 


FITCHBURG, MASss.—In December a 
“faithful service” dinner was sponsored 
by the local Chamber of Commerce. 
The Chamber, which recently quad- 
rupled its membership, joined with 
employers in entertaining several hun- 
dred people from local shops and offices. 
This was said to be the first event of 
its kind in New England and the second 
in the United States. On April 12-13 
Fitchburg will entertain its first dis- 
trict conference of Rotary at which 
Arthur H. Sapp, first vice-president, 
will be the principal guest. 


Southern Club 
Remembers Negro Needs 


WAYNESBORO, GA.—More than fifty 
old, sick, and needy members of the 
coloured community here, together with 
a large number of children, were made 





’—Midsummer Night’s Dream. 








happy during the holidays through 
the efforts of local Rotarians. Through 
their woman’s community club the 
Negroes sent a letter of appreciation. 


Provide Swimming Pool 


For Grade School Pupils 


DEER LODGE, MONTANA.—The local 
Rotary club has been in existence for 
four years. During that period trans- 
portation and assistance have been 
furnished to the Boy Scouts and the 
Camp Fire Girls. Dangerous points of 
roads near the city have been marked 
by suitable signs, and other signs pro- 
claim the day and place of the Rotary 
meeting. With other organizations, the 
Rotarians raised funds for the equip- 
ment of a specially good tourist camp, 
and also backed the “good roads” 


movement. Scholarship in rural 
schools was promoted by awarding 
prizes for the best records. Then each 


year there has been the community 
Christmas tree with all its trappings. 

But the most ambitious project yet 
sponsored by this club is a swimming 





pool for grade-school children. The pool 

is used all year round. Competent in- 

structors look after the youngsters 

Shrine Hospital to Get | 

Convalescent Ward 
SPRINGFIELD, Mass.—The Sunshine 

club sponsored by local Rotarians has 

just completed arrangements which 

will greatly increase the facilities of 

the loca] Shriner’s hospital. The Sun- . 

shine club has a balance of $4,000 on q 


hand and a Rotarian, whose name has 
not been revealed, has offered to give 
$2,500 towards the $12,500 which will 3 
be needed to equip the proposed con- Bs 
valescent ward. The remaining $6,000 rk 
necessary to complete the building will i sat 
be borrowed and later repaid from the 
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When the annual Southern 
California Fruit Exposition 
opened at Alhambra __ local 


Rotarians were on hand with 
their motto done in orange 
background of corn- 
flowers and a trimming of 
peaches. The wheel is 8 feet 
in diameter, the posts have 
alternate layers of oranges and 
apples, and the woodwork is 
vilded. This exhibit took first 
prize in its class. 


on a 


of the Sunshine club. 

re are 350 children now on 

waiting list or in the hospi- 

_ and some of them must re- 

iin from six to eight weeks 

nger than would be necessary 

f the convalescent ward were 

were already operating. A 

large share of the Sunshine 

club’s funds is spent for cloth- 

ing and shoes for patients who 

arrive without sufficient amount 
of these necessities. 


Some Interesting Facts 
About Boys’ Bands 


HAMBURG, PA.—The director 
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of the Rotary boys’ band of slecie 
this city furnished some inter- 
esting data on the cost and effort 


necessary to make such an organiza- 
tion a success. His band was organ- 
ized last May, and the original 
seventeen members ranged from 11 to 
18 years of age. From various en- 
gagements the band has already earned 
$846.50 against which must be set the 


Underwood & Underwood 


charge of $741.50 for uniforms, $436.33 
for instruments, and $105.48 for sheet 
music. Expenses would have been still 
higher were it not that the hall for 
practice is furnished free together with 
necessary light and fuel. 

In a short time, six more boys will 
take their places in the band. No 
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ninety-fifth anniversary of the first locomotive in America (Jan. 15th, 1831) was 


observed by New York Rotarians with a banquet at which Mr. Samuel Vauclain (right) 


the chief speaker. 


He is shown discussing the fine points of a Baldwin model 


locomotive with Charles E. Keck, the club president 


smcw7 
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youngster is debarred because of any 
special creed but the boys must be mem- 
bers of some 


The director 


Sunday school or church. 
gives from ten to twenty 


hours of his time a week, not counting 
the hours when he is on tour with the 
boys. He is now planning to get all 


the other Hamburg boys and girls who 
can play some instrument together with 
the band, so as to have a fairly com- 
plete orchestra for Boys’ Week. 


Voluntary Subscriptions 
Amount to More Than $11,000 


TOLEDO, OHIO.—The publication of 
Toledo Rotary shows that during 1925, 
$11,446.96 came into the club treasury 
as voluntary contributions, without any 
of the 257 Rotarians knowing who 
made the donations. These ¢ontribu- 
tions were applied to the Good Fellow- 
ship Fund and enabled the club to do 
a good deal of crippled children’s work 
and boys’ work. 


Celebrate Fifteenth Anniversary 
Of First Club in 30th District 
HARTFORD, CONN.—F lowers, presents, 
birthday cakes, candles, music, danc- 
ing, and Broadway entertainment all 
combined to help 500 Rotarians and 100 
guests celebrate the fifteenth anniver- 
sary of Hartford Rotary. Among the 
guests of honor Donald A. 
Adams of New Haven, international 
president of Rotary; John Alison, of 
Holyoke, of the thirtieth 
Rotary district in Hartford is 


were 


governor 
vhich 





a large number of children, 


30 


were made 


prizes for the best recoras. 
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This group wa 
snapped at the — -an, 
portation” mex of 
the Hamilton, 2, 
muda_ Rotary ub 
They are (i to 
right) Robert A. Cy» 
mings, promot of 
Bermuda Railway (y. 
Ltd.; F. G. Gosling 
O. B. E., M. C. P.. Ber. 
muda _ Developmen 
Co.; Sir Evan Owen 
Williams, consulting 
engineer of proposed 
Bermuda railway: Sir 
J. J. Asser, K.C.B 
BR. C.M. G. K.C 
V. ©. Governor of 
Bermuda; Lord 
Lamington; J. J 
Arnold, president 
Hamilton Rotary Club, 
and Hon H. Hen. 
niker-Heaton, Colonial 
Secretary. 





the oldest club; George Cooper of 
Pittsfield and Albert E. Lavery of 
Bridgeport, past governors. Mayor 
Stevens was present and Mayor Kor- 
per of Castleton, Vt., came with his 
entire official family. Allan D. Colvin, 
president of the club, was toastmaster 
and gave an interesting sketch of the 
career of Club No. 26. 


Campaign for $50,000 
Nets $65,000 for Scouts 


MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA.—A complete 
report of the Scout campaign conducted 





This huge cake was prepared by Rotarian W. C. Baker, whose 
It was presented to 
District Governor Tom Bridges when he made his official visit 
Governor Bridges’ classi- 
fication is “business colleges” hence the model adorning the 


classification curiously fits his name. 
to the Rotary Club of Ventura, Cal. 


top of the cake. 


by Melbourne Rotary during 1925 is 
now available. The local club had -in- 
terested itself in the movement during 
1924 but it was felt that more should 
be done. Stimulated by the highly: suc- 
cessful campaign which: the Sydney 
Rotarians had carried through’ on be- 
half of the Boy’s Brigade, the Mel- 
bourne Club decided on a Boy’s Week 
with a cash objective of $50,000 endow- 
ment for the Central Executive of the 
Scouts Association. The original plan 
called for only $25,000 but one director 
felt that the round figure had a better 
appeal and should 
be possible to at- 
tain. 

An executive 
committee con- 
sisting of the 
Boys’ Work Com- 
mittee, 20 con- 
veners of sub- 
committees, rep- 
resentatives of 
the Scouts, an 


honorary __ treas- 
urer, and a paid 
organizer was 


established. Each 
sub - committee 
consisted of a 
Rotary convener, 
club members, 
and non - Rotari- 
ans who could 
render special as- 
sistance. The pre- 
liminary ex- 
pense of the or- 
ganizer and of- 
fice room for him 
were advanced by 
the club. Soon 
the various com- 
mittees were ex- 
ploring their al- 


lotted sphere, and to the cash objective 
was added the goals of a great impetus 
for Scouting in the State and the re- 
cruiting of Scout Masters. 

Actual campaign work began with a 
series of informative leaflets, followed 
through with gradually intensified 
newspaper publicity. As the campaign 
week approached posters, stickers, and 
other propaganda were used at the 
weekly luncheons. The publicity com- 








If Beb Morris, honorary secretary of ‘he 

Hobart, Tasmania, Rotary Club, mi-s¢s 

the Denver convention this picture w'!! 

explain why he is absent. Yes, \°¥ 

guessed it, it’s the first time Bob + 
been a proud father. 
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© included representatives of each 
e local daily papers through whom 
was accomplished. 
spite changes in the club adminis- 
n, the work went on and help 
from various sources. The use 
. local amusement park was secured 
er advantageous terms which gave 
a means of publicity and a source 
evenue. The campaign week itself 
ned with a Scout procession through 

‘erated streets followed by a grand 

nival at which Lord Stradbroke, 

ief Scout for Victoria, was present. 
rapid succession there came a fine 
neert; a café chantant and bridge 

irty, an amateur athletic display, a 
nagnificent ball, and a fancy-dress 
football match. Throughout the work 
there were minor Scout demonstrations, 

nd direct subscriptions and the sale 
of bonds were vigorously canvassed. 
Souvenir programs brought a hand- 
some profit and the papers carried mes- 
sages from the Prince of Wales, Sir 
Robert Baden-Powell, Lord Forster 
Lord Stradbroke, the Premier for Vic- 
toria, the Mayor of Melbourne and 
others interested in the Scout move- 
ment. The papers opened their col- 
umns to subscriptions from country 
centers. 

Although the appeal week came in 
between other campaigns and that an- 
other public charitable appeal came 
right in the middle of the Boys’ Week, 
the campaign was successful beyond 
expectation. Over $65,000: was avail- 
able after all expenses were paid; over 
seventy men had enrolled for training 
as Scout Masters; public attention had 
been centered on the Scout movement; 
and the Rotarians themselves had de- 
rived inspiration from this service. 


Elect Blind Musician 
To Membership 


ASHLAND, WIs.—Among the mem- 
bers recently elected to Ashland Ro- 
tary is John M. Baer, a blind musician 
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and dealer in musical instruments. 
John came to Ashland 18 years ago 
from the Janesville state school for the 
blind. He is a native of Hartford, 
Wis., and lost his sight when he was 
only two years old because of a fall 
while carrying a pair of scissors. Now 
he walks around Ashland without even 
the guidance of a cane, owns a car and 
carries on his work with but little out- 
side assistance. 


Family Party 
Proves Very Successful 
COATESVILLE, PA.—There have been 
many “father and son” nights or 
“father and daughter” nights observed 
by various Rotary clubs. But perhaps 
Coatesville Rotary has something new 
as well as something attractive in its 
“family night.” On this occasion the 
Rotarians, Rotary Anns, and all their 
children assemble for a banquet and 
party. Entertainment is partly pro- 
fessional and partly the contribution 
of talented amateurs in the audience. 
The first such party held by the club 
was attended by 115 persons of all 
ages, and proved sufficiently enjoyable 
to warrant repetition. 


Claim Record for 
Consecutive Attendance 


PURCELL, OKLAHOMA.— Once more 
the local Rotary club appears to claim 
the long-distance attendance record. 
When last heard from this small club 
had 122 consecutive 100-per-cent meet- 
ings to its credit. Having acquired 
the attendance habit the club is now 
concentrating its attention on good 
addresses. 


Community Carnival 


Brings Good Profit 


MEDICINE Hat, ALTA.—The fourth 
successive “Karnival” arranged by 
Medicine Hat Rotary ran for three 
days and took in more than $8,000 
which left a neat sum for the service 
fund. All the fifty or sixty Rotarians 
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took an active part in the arrangements 
and the community as a whole showed 
a pleasing spirit of cooperation. 
Twenty booths and a dance floor each 
exerted magnetic influence on loose 
change. 


Member With Fifteen Children 
Brings Them All to Meeting 

PITTSBURGH, PA.—During a holiday 
party attended by Pittsburgh Rotarians 
and their children the program com- 
mittee called on all members having 
sons or daughters present to introduce 
their respective offspring. The call 
was issued first for those with one 
child, then those with two, and so on. 
After a while they came to Rotarian 
Charles McNally—and his fifteen chil- 
dren. 

At this meeting the youngsters took 
charge and put on a very creditable 
program, music, speeches, and all. 


Inter-Club Committee 
Promotes Acquaintance in District 


TACOMA, WASHINGTON.—A special 
committee, the inter-club committee, 
has proved helpful in furthering the 
aims of Tacoma Rotary and those of 
near-by clubs. The committee has en- 
gineered trips to Aberdeen, Hoquiam 
Centralia, Chehalis, Olympia, and 
other towns in the vicinity where Ro- 
tary clubs have been established. Trips 
are made by auto, with as many as 
20 cars in line, and the Tacoma Ro- 
tarians put on the whole program of 
music, stunts, and speeches. 


Business Methods Invade 
The Home Circle 

BURLINGTON, N. C.—When the new 
members were in charge of the pro- 
gram at the Burlington Rotary club a 
parody on the business methods pro- 
gram of the preceding week gave the 
members a new idea of applied ethics 
as well as considerable amusement. 
Such questions as these were asked: 

(Continued on page 49.) 
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“roups of boys from the streets of San Juan, Porto Rico, enjoyed a vacation at a mountain camp near the city. The equipment 
was furnished by a number of organizations interested, including the local Rotary club. By their ready response to guidance the 
boys assured similar experience for others in the future. 








was full of excitement not unmixed with 
real hardships, for supplies sent on 
many months in advance by camel had 
failed to arrive at the appointed desti- 
nations. The camel trail we followed 
was fairly good on the level stretches, 
but there were days in deep gorges 
where we had to make our road as we 
went along. Steep rises which appar- 
ently offer no great obstacle to the 
beasts of desert burdens we found un- 
scalable with our heavy cars and were 
obliged to drive them around or pull 
them up with winch and cable. We got 
out and pushed through miles of soft 
sand in old river bottoms and over the 
higher levels, heaved aside great stones 
burned black from the centuries of 
scorching sun, that the motor cars 
might pass. We scorched under a re- 
lentless sun by day and shivered from 
the cold at night, for we were obliged 
to accustom ourselves to a change of 
temperature ranging from well over 
ninety at midday to under forty before 
morning. The faint trail ran out com- 
pletely in the sandy stretches near In 
Salah and, caught by the quick night- 
fall, we circled aimlessly for hours until 
the officers from their watch tower, 
sensing our difficulty, made their way 
out to us on camels and guided our 
lost caravan into the comfortable 
Poport. 

But we sang and worked our way 
through all these treacherous spots. A 
song or a cheer when old “Lucky 
Strike” negotiated a particularly diffi- 
cult bit of going; a song at sunrise 
and another at glorious sunset; a song 
even on that eventful evening when we 
were lost within a stone’s throw of In 
Salah, although this faded out a bit 
toward the end for want of singers, 
save Pond and me. One meal only was 
attempted in silence,—our Arab cook 
had siphoned water from the side tank 
with the wrong hose, so that soup, peas, 
macaroni, and thick black coffee tasted 
strongly of gasoline! 

Yet there were compensations other 
than music on our way down, for we 
discovered many’ camp sites where 
primitive man had made his fires and 
chipped his flints into crude implements. 
There were literally acres of stone 
flakes along that ancient caravan route 
we followed. It was nothing unusual 
for us to pick up a hatful of these 
interesting evidences and bring them 
into camp for scientific study. And 
strange Libyan hieroglyphics deeply 
graven on the black rocks rewarded 
our exploration in two notable in- 
stances. These, of course, were photo- 
graphed for study by experts when we 
should return to Paris. One great 
mountainside was covered with curious 
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E-igh-e-igh-o! 
(Continued from page 7) 


carvings. Pictures of camels and ante- 
lopes. Footprints cut deep and tied to- 
gether by chiseled bands or figures, 
indicating bondage perhaps. Our in- 
terpreter deciphered one message of 
love and another of murder, chipped 
in that ancient record in the days when 
making the front page really meant 
something. So our bags were already 
rich in material for future study as we 
rolled into Tamanrasset on that hot 
afternoon in late October. 

Fort Laperrine at Tamanrasset was 
our last supply base, and from it we 
planned to work in different directions. 
But the God of the Desert had not 
looked with favor on our supply cara- 
van sent on ahead of us so many 
months and we found ourselves without 
motor fuel to continue or food to eat, 
so had to rustle our grub. This was 
hardly conducive to song, yet at the 
Tuareg camp nearby, where we spent 
many days studying and photographing 
these veiled Nomads in their goat-skin 
tents, we found inspiration to sing and 
smiling faces ready to chant “E-IGH- 
E-IGH-O” with us at the proper time. 
Denny insisted that we were passing 
up a rare opportunity in not establish- 
ing the first African Rotary Club at 
this primitive camp, but, as _ usual, 
classification difficulties interfered. The 
nobles of the tribe all belonged to the 
same profession—they hunted, raided, 
and loafed! 


T was from these stalwart raiders of 

the desert that we learned the loca- 
tion of the tomb of Tin Hinan, the 
semi-legendary ancestress of their 
tribes. Unwritten traditions tell of a 
white woman coming into this region 
from the North centuries back bring- 
ing with her a noble band of warriors 
and setting up a strange kingdom un- 
conquered until recently when the 
French made their “peaceful invasion.” 
So we were anxious to find this temple 
tomb if possible. 

By draining two of the cars of their 
fuel we were able to get to Abalessa 
with “Lucky Strike” and there found 
the ancient temple described to us by 
the Tuaregs. By dint of much diplo- 
macy, for songs alone would not suf- 
fice in this instance, we persuaded the 
Caid or religious boss of the little vil- 
lage of serfs to allow us to explore 
the huge fallen structure and to fur- 
nish us with twenty odd black laborers 
to assist. It was set on a high promon- 
tory overlooking a meandering river, 
dried up long since, and had caved in 
at roof and sides. For days we heaved 
great boulders over the side of the 
structure and sifted tons of dirt blown 
in by the ravaging sand storms of past 
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centuries, and at night sang ary 
songs over our scanty meal. ons 
were only four of our party the... , 
Prorok, Chapuis, Martini and t} 
thor, supplies not permitting of a 
pilgrimage from our base at the ting 
But in spite of our lazy help an. the 
torturing heat we opened one of jer. 
haps six rooms, brought forth ny 
rare ornaments, a complete skeleton. 
pieces of leather vestments, and inter. 
esting bits of a carved couch on which 
the body reclined in its last sleep, 
Strangest of all, this sepulchre gave 
forth a small prehistoric stone image 
carved in the likeness of a woman, and 
from the thong hole near the neck we 
deduced that it wa. once worn by some 
noble female personage as a charm 
against evil spirits or to bring favors 
from the God of Offspring. 

But our troubles were not al! over 
then. The race back toward civiliza- 
tion was not without its hurdles. The 
trail had not improved since we jour- 
neyed down; in fact, it had been oblit- 
erated in many spots. The sandy bot- 
toms were just as heavy and the hot, 
black stones had lost no weight. Fre- 
quent stops were made necessary by 
motor troubles. Many of the water 
holes had dried up or been so fouled 
by passing caravans that the water was 
unfit for drinking. We were lost,— 
completely lost,—in a sand storm and 
the cars became separated. Our grub 
ran low between caches because of de- 
lays. Two of the chauffeurs were taken 
with dysentery, that dread desert mal- 
ady of the white man. All of the party 
became peevish and touchy from lack 
of nourishing food and sleep. But we 
got through somehow, although our 
songs admittedly lacked much of their 
early vigor. 

We were checking over together the 
results of our expedition one day toward 
the last of the hectic trip north; the 
finding of many evidences of early 
man; the films and notes on the Tua- 
regs; the establishment of the ancient 
caravan route from old Carthage to the 
center of the Sahara; the opening of 
the great tomb; the first skulls and 
bones ever brought back from the Sa- 
hara for scientific study—when we were 
hailed by a lone Meharist on his splen- 
did big camel. He was en route north 
on some errand whose nature he did 
not disclose, but he was glad to see 
us again, for this big swarthy fe!low 
was one of the nobles we had visited 
in the Tuareg camp near Tamanrasset. 
As we pulled up to wait for him, he 
dismounted and, running up to “Lucky 
Strike,” greeted us with the only phrase 
we all understood yet knew not tie 
meaning of—“E-IGH-E-IGH-O!” 
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onage for other show places in the 
ity also congregate here. We 
é at a loss to understand how these 
ple are permitted on the Mammoth 
e estate until we learned that they 
e using part of a county road. Then 
we turn to the right, we are con- 
ited by a huge hole in the ground, 
tv feet from top to _ bottom 
\ fifty or sixty feet wide. At the 
t side, as we face it, we note a 
t of concrete steps leading on down 
the darkness. Investigation re- 
; that one can wander back in this 
mighty chamber for a distance of two 
hundred feet or more before coming to 
wall of rock which entirely blocks 
further progress. In the semi-darkness 
an iron-barred door is seen, very much 
esembling the ordinary jail door. This 
is securely locked. When one enters on 
any of the trips, the guide very care- 
fully unlocks this door, counts you in 
and then locks the door behind you. As 
you stand in front of this door, a very 
strong draft of cold air strikes you. 
This is so strong that it is almost im- 
possible to carry one of the open wick 
oil lanterns through the opening with- 
out extinguishing the light. A few 
feet inside the narrow passage way you 
cannot feel this draft. Bats whirl and 
squeak overhead. If it is your first ex- 
perience at “cavin’”—a technical term 
employed by the natives of the region— 
you may feel just a little hesitant about 
pursuing your way. However, the re- 
flection that the iron door is locked be- 
hind and that there is no escape until 
the guide is willing, impels you to pro- 
ceed. On the right you notice a small 
marble tomb-stone, and if you are 
curious you learn that this was placed 
here in memory of the soldiers of the 
World War who went from this 
vicinity. 
There is nothing of beauty in this 
trip through Old Mammoth Cave. A 


few smoke begrimed formations are 
shown. Historic places galore are 
passed and interesting features are 


shown, but for beauty other caves must 
be visited. 

During the War of 1812 when foreign 
sources of saltpetre were closed by em- 
bargo of the mother country, the early 
patriots turned to this far-off hole in 
the wilderness of Kentucky, and here in 
Mammoth Cave they built vats and 
e lines and produced this very neces- 
sary ingredient for the manufacture of 
gunpowder. Today parts of the old 

‘s and wooden pipe lines may still 
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Cellars of the World 


(Continued from page 21) 


be seen. These conduits are particu- 
larly interesting since they are com- 
posed of trees from the neighboring 
woods, with very straight holes about 
four inches in diameter bored through 
them. The trees are about nine or ten 
inches in diameter and eighteen to 
twenty feet long. The first question 


that is asked concerns the methods 
whereby these holes were bored so 
straight and true. The guide—all 


guides here are colored men—springs 
one of his ancient jests in answer to 
that query. He says, “You see, ma’am, 
they jist took a hole and wrapped a 
piece of wood all ’round it, and then 
they had these pipes.” And a thought- 
less public laughs at the jape and hur- 
ries on in an endeavor to see all Mam- 
moth Cave in one day. 


GOME trips lead through Fat Man’s 
Misery and The Corkscrew. Well do 
I remember, listening to some lecturer 
at a school entertainment, describe in 
horrific words the tortures of Fat Man’s 
Misery. It was a little narrow hole at 
the bottom of a thick rock wall. You 
crawled through on your stomach, if 
you retained your youthful figure, 
otherwise you got stuck and it took all 
the combined strength and resources of 
the guide and party to extricate you. 
Inasmuch as I retained my _ boyish 
figure and my youthful laughter, I 
looked forward to Fat Man’s Misery 
with a calm and serene countenance. 
Then I found it to be a fissure in the 
solid rock, about 175 feet long, winding 
and twisting uphill and down. In 
some places it was high overhead, and 
in other places so low I had to crouch. 
One or two acute angles in the pas- 
sage way caused a momentary hesita- 
tion but no serious obstacles were en- 
countered, and it wasn’t even necessary 
to heave a sigh of relief when it was 
left behind. However, we are glad that 
no earthquake occurred during our pas- 
sage on this tortuous way, as even a 
slight slipping of the rock might cause 
the crevice to become uncomfortable. 
Another interesting feature of Mam- 
moth Cave is the Corkscrew. To under- 
stand this, it is necessary to know a 
little about the structure of the cave 
itself. Mammoth Cave is on five levels, 
similar to a five-story building, except 
that the five levels of the cave are not 
in orderly fashion, one under the other, 
but diverge in all directions. At the 


Corkscrew these stories of the cave 


have collapsed so that you find a huge 
pile of enormous rocks, all askew and 
To traverse this 


set every which way. 


mound of loose piled stones you walk 
and crawl down through the crevices. 
In places steps have been placed for 
convenience; in other places 
with cleats nailed on give a 
It’s about 165 feet from top to bottom, 
and rather a fearsome, venturesome 
journey if you stop to think about it. 
But in the inky blackness of the cave, 
lighted only by feeble glimmers from 
the lamps, men and women by the 
thousand make the trip without fear. 
I’m wondering what would happen if 
the place were suddenly lighted bright 
as day. No doubt a lot of ladies who 
had been wholly content with 
progress through the Corkscrew would 
faint if they could but see whence they 
had come and whither they were bound. 


planks 
footing. 


their 


On the lowest of the five levels in 
Mammoth Cave a mighty river pur- 
sues its silent course in eternal dark- 
ness. Boats await the coming of the 
party and you embark on Echo River 
for a ride not to be duplicated in all 
the world. The room is forty to fifty 
feet wide and the ceiling in some places 
is so high the guide can hardly reach 
it as he prods with his cane to propel 
the boat. In other places the roof is 
so low you must duck your head. The 
inky black water looks threatening. At 
places in the passage way, the guide 
sings a little scale of four or five notes 
for the echo effect which is very won- 
derful. 

Echo River is the home of the eye- 
less, or more properly, blind fish. 
While we have never seen any of these 
fish in the cave, we have examined 
them in an aquarium at the hotel. 
Blind crawfish are rather abundant on 
the sandy shores of this stream. 

About the only other form of resident 
animal or insect life in the caves is 
the cave cricket. These resemble 
gigantic “grand-daddy-long-legs.” Vis- 
itors are always more or less eager to 
catch one of these insects for examina- 
tion. The guide calls a warning and 
informs the venturesome that 
these crickets must not be molested, 
that they are a source of revenue to 
the guides, and as such are protected 
by them. Of course some curious mor- 
tal “bites,” and then the other stock 
joke of the caves is spring with great 
gusto. 

“Why can’t we catch them?” 


ones 


“They belong to us guides, they 
bring us a lot of money.” 

“How can you get money from 
them?” 


“We catch them and sell their hops 


for twenty cents a dozen to home 
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brewers.” And yet they let most of 
these guides die a natural death. 


A few years ago two new entrances 
were artificially opened into Mammoth 
Cave at a point about five miles from 
the natural entrance. In July, 1925, 
our party made this trip underground, 
starting at the old entrance, being met 
and brought out by a guide from the 
new entrance. The distance under- 
ground is about twelve miles, and it is 
very rough and hard going. Only three 
or four parties have ever made this 
hard trip, as the old entrance man- 
agement is hostile to the idea. If you 
enter Mammoth Cave through the new 
entrance, you will find some very beau- 
tiful stalactites, stalagmites and other 
formations. 

Two other very beautiful caves in 
this vicinity are Great Onyx Cave and 
Crystal Cave, owned in part by the 
late Floyd Collins. It was our great 
privilege to be taken into Crystal Cave 
for three days in July, 1924, by Floyd 
himself, during which time we made 
many very interesting photographs of 
the formations. He took us to places 
where he had never been before, and 
we count it the most interesting of our 
cave experiences. 

In Crystal Cave are shown formations 
called helicites. These are composed 
of the same material as the stalactites 
and stalagmites, a sort of onyx, but 
instead of being rocky icicles, helicites 
are spraggly, contorted, twisted masses. 
It requires little imagination to discern 
The Banana Stalk, for instance, or to 
pick out dressed ducks and other fowls 
in the niche known as The Butcher 
Shop. 

In this and some of the other caves, 
there are some wonderfully interesting 
gypsum formations. These resemble 
plumes, flowers and feathers, all snowy 
white and glistening. 


— aaaese and stalagmites are 
formed by the slow drip of water 
from cracks and crevices in the roof. 
Where the drip is somewhat rapid it 
runs off the small stalactite, which 
hangs from the roof and drops onto the 
stalagmite below. Asa general thing the 
stalagmites are the larger formation. 
They are composed of the residue left 
by the evaporation of the drip of 
mineral-impregnated water. This sub- 
stance is very hard and is known as 
onyx. Much of it takes a fine polish 
but some is crystalline in character and 
cannot be polished. There is little 
color to most of these formations and 
they are dull and dirty looking. In 
some places where there is a rather 
large crack in the ceiling water has 
seeped through and formed wide cur- 
tains and draperies of this material. 
When a light is held behind these trans- 
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lucent formations you sometimes dis- 
cover red, brown or black streaks 
caused by iron oxide or other mineral, 
and the whole curtain looks very much 
like a large piece of bacon. 

In Colossal Cavern is shown the 
largest stalagmite in the whole region. 
This has been named the “Henry Clay” 
in honor of an early governor of Ken- 
tucky, and the entire stalagmite is 
about ninety feet high, reaching from 
the floor to the ceiling of this lofty 
chamber. 

Since the papers were full of the 
Floyd Collins tragedy a few months 
ago, it is not my purpose to relate 
anything in connection with it aside 
from a few words about Sand Cave as 
it differs from the other local caves. 
Sand Cave, as is indicated by its name, 
is in sandstone rock instead of in lime- 
stone. Because of the soft nature 
of this substance, caves formed of it 
are shunned by experienced explorers. 
However, Floyd, one of the _ best 
“cavers” in that whole country, be- 
lieved that he could work past the dan- 
gerous part of the passage way into the 
safer and finer limestone cave below. 
His tragic death proved that he was 
mistaken in his calculations. I went 
into the shaft dug by the state in the 
rescue work, which shaft later was 
made deeper by a contractor employed 
by the Collins family to bring out 
Floyd’s body, and I peered down 
through the hole from which his body 
was removed. I tossed smal! stones 
down the almost perpendicular open- 
ing, and heard them rumble on and on 
down, the reverberations rolling back 
like distant thunder. This corroborat- 
ed Floyd’s statement that he had come 
up out of a very large cave. It is 
probable from the nature of the sur- 
roundings that this cave will never be 
explored or opened to the public. 

This cave country is filled with 
caves, both large and small, beautiful 
and drab. During the last two years 
we have been in seventeen caves in this 
immediate vicinity. One interesting 
small cave was discovered in April, 
1925, and we were the first to enter it 
except for members of the family that 
discovered it. It will probably never 
be open for public inspection, as it is 
very muddy and wet and hard to reach. 
A continual dripping from the roof is 
like a spring shower. Although it is 
not a large cave, there are some very 
beautiful formations within its dark 
depths. One beautiful piece, named by 
us “The Waterfall” looks like a frozen 
water fall. Part of this has been 
broken off by some mighty upheavel of 
nature, and in falling has lodged 
against the larger mass where in the 
course of time it has been coated over 
with the onyx-like material, so that it 
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is again an integral part of the “ger 
piece. 

The temperature of most of |}, 
caves remains about 53 degrees ym. 
mer and winter. An interesting 4,3. 
tion is found in Ice Cave, a few »; 
from Mammoth Cave, where the © hole 
cave seems filled with a deposit | * jcg 
and outside temperatures affect + not 


at all. When some native desire. 4 }); 
of cooling for his warm drink of 
“moon,” and chips some of this ice 


from the stock carried by nature, it js 
quickly replenished. 


[% the early days of Kentucky, it was 

customary for every man of mili- 
tary age to assemble for military train- 
ing once a year. Some of the powder 
used at these annual musterings was 
made from saltpetre taken from 
Acorn Cave. This is not a large cay- 
ern, and the formations which once 
made it a thing of beauty have been 
ruthlessly destroyed by the vandal hand 
of the souvenir maker, who has broken 
the stalactites and stalagmites for their 
onyx. 

Some caves in this region, once show 
places, are no longer open to the public. 
One, Dossey’s Domes, not far from 
Mammoth Cave, is unique in that it is 
mostly a series of dome-like rooms, 
very beautiful and interesting. This 
cave is very wet and disagreeable to 
visit, but a visit to it will well repay 
any one who is really interested in 
caves. 

Another of the caves, no longer open 
to the general public is Grand Avenue 
or Long Cave, a dry cave. The en- 
trance to this interesting place is well 
hidden in the dense underbrush and 
the wooden wall closing the gaping 
opening in the rocks is in a sad state 
of dilapidation. Inside the door you 
find a ladder about twenty feet long 
leading down to a tumble-down stair- 
way about 150 feet long. At a point 
about three miles from the entrance you 
are brought to the beginning of the 
Grand Avenue, a majestic passage way 
which winds and twists about, up hill 
and down, for about four miles. If it 
were possible to bring an automobile to 
this spot, you could ride for the entire 
length of the passage way at a good 
rate of speed and in as great safety a: 
would be possible on many Kentucky 
surface roads. 

The floor of Grand Avenue is dry, 
dusty and free from rocks and stones, 
something unique in cave structure. At 
one point we climbed up a high pile of 
far-flung roeks until we were close to 
the ceiling of the cave. All around us 
we discovered huge masses of 521s, 
clustered together like immense sw *™s 
of bees. Some of these masses we'® 45 
large as a big bucket, in some only 

(Continued on page 36) 
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ICTURE to yourself a most unique Golf 

Vacation in Europe—lasting several 
weeks— playing game after game over his- 
toric greens and fairways, made perfect by 
the tread of many thousands who for gen- 
erations past have made their pilgrimage 
over these self-same wonderful links! Noth- 
ing to distract your mind; your steamship 
and railroad accommodations taken care 
of—even green fees are included — best 
hotels provided for, and every facility at 
your service to enjoy sight-seeing and other 
diversions as you may desire. 


This is exactly what Cunard is offering 


you in their special Golf Tours, leaving 
New York 


On the s.s. TRANSYLVANIA 
May 29, 1926 
On the s.s. CALIFORNIA 
June 5, 1926 
Tours 


of 5 Weeks 


Tours 


of 4 Weeks 


New York to New York New York to New York 


9575 *670 


Programs—containing various alternative itinera- 
ries—with full and detailed information will be 
gladly sent on request. 
Tours are limited as to numbers, and members 
enjoy the rare privilege of playing on some of the 
world’s most famous and exclusive courses such as 
St. Andrews, Muirfield, North Berwick, Gleneagles, 
Troon, Prestwick, Deal, Sandwich and many others. 


SPECIAL GOLF SERVICE 
for CUNARD and ANCHOR Line Travelers ! 


Complete information and assistance furnished to pas- 
sengers who plan.to play golf in Europe “on their own.” 


Apply for full information and literature to Golf Department, 


a ———_— = 














Get.your clubs, come with us 


he Golfers Paradise / 


Where Golf 
was once 
a Crime! 


The pioneer players of the 
ancient game of golf were 
about as popular in 
Scotland as witches in 
Salem. There is no record 
of anybody being hanged 
for indulging in this out 
lawed pastime but some 
of the daring adventurers 
of the day who whiled 
away their hours banging 
a ball from hole to hole 
were openly accused of 
treason because the inter 
est they were creating in 
golf was interfering with 
the development of that 
very necessary military 
accomplishment— archery 
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Cc U I ‘ y LARD and ANCHOR Lines The famou 
CUNARD 
25 Broadway, New York HIGHWAY 
Atlanta Baltimore Boston Chicago Cleveland ts now within 
Detroic Minneapolis New Orleans Philadelphia Pittsburgh the reach 
Portland, Me. St. Louis San Francisco Searrle Washingron of all 
or your local Steamship Agent 
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Your Cleveland friends, the Blackfeet 


wish to escort you through 


Glacier 


NATIONAL PARK 


By all means take advantage of this opportunity to visit Glacier National Park in the 
company of its native Blackfeet Indians. 

Chieftains of this historic American Indian tribe will conduct a special Rotarian train 
from Denver to Glacier National Park after this Summer’s convention. 

Better than anyone in the world, the Blackfeet know this lake-jeweled Rocky Mountain 
million acres, the sheer beauty of which is unlike anything you have ever gazed upon 
anywhere. 

Now, make your plans. See to it that you have space in the Glacier Park Blackfeet 
Special. Let us make reservations for your party at the Glacier National Park hotels 
and chalet camps. 

From Glacier, go on to the Pacific Northwest on that transportation thoroughbred, 
“The New Oriental Limited”. See Lake Chelan, Crater Lake and Rainier Nation: al 
Parks. Visit Spokane, Seattle, Tacoma and Portl: and. Run up to Vancouver and Victoria 


in British Columbia. Mail coupon now. 


Pap Dicrsson, Tai Pasenger Manse 


J. Dicxrn Traffic Passenger Manager 

Room 712, Great Northern Railway, St. Paul, Minr I 
tp reap details of a trip northwest for a party of ______ from Denver via J 
W Glacier Nat | Park ; alt » Rotar y C nvenu I 
§ Name on 
A 4 -_ sy 
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GREAT NORTHERN 


‘“‘A Dependable Railway’’ 










| SOLID KUMFORT 


Official ||| FOLDING 
Rotary ||| CHAIRS 


Flags | Beautiful 


Durable 
Our Specialty 


Comfortable 
Priced Right 
U. S. Flage—All Sizes—Qualities and 
prices. Badges and Banners. 


WRITE TODAY 
Send for catalogue. 


GEORGE LAUTERER CO. 


RASTETTER 
222 W. MADISON 8T. CHICAGO, U. 8. A, 








% SONS 
1350 Wall St. 
FORT WAYNE, IND. 
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| three or four bats hung togeth« Ou 

| aide told us that he had see Lest 
/curious pendant groups as “su 
| hogshead. 
In the midst of a large tract tim- 
'ber, some of it being second growth 
| stuff, there are two caves with ep 
trances very close together, and yet no 
joining underground. The entrances 
are very hard to locate even by on 
|familiar with the country. One is 
|known as The Cave of a Thousand 
| Rooms and the other as Old Nigger or 
| Guerilla Cave. 

The Cave of a Thousand Rooms 
shows the effects of water erosion in a 
|striking manner. On both sides of the 
|main passage way, just inside the en- 
trance, you are confronted with an area 
of about five acres, composed of smal! 
| room-like openings, leading into each 
|other and forming a veritable maze. 
| The openings from one room to another, 
|in some instances, are so small you 
|must crawl through. In others, they 
|are as large as a doorway. 





| You can easily pick out elephant 
| heads, human faces and similar effects 
| in the rocky projections. This is a 
|very large cave, once you pass this 
| maze of rooms from which the cave 
| derives its name, and we explored it as 
| far as was possible without ropes and 
apparatus to help us over yawning 
chasms and up over sheer rocky cliffs. 


| 


ORGAN’S Raiders coursed over 
| this cave country during the Civil 
War, and local tradition has it that they 
made their headquarters in Guerilla 


Cave. This cavern is entered through a 
well concealed triangular opening in the 
rocks, just large enough for a man to 
squeeze through. It is so well hidden 
lin a mass of boulders and _ limestone 
ledges that one may stand within a few 
| feet of the entrance and be unable to 
|see it. Inside is a rude fireplace and a 
chimney which leads to the outer air. 
It is a small cave, probably less than 
}a hundred yards from entrance to end 
| The name “Old Nigger Cave” was given 
to it because of the story that an aged 
slave escaped from his owner and mace 
his home here for a considerable time 
before his hiding place was discovere 
I have left for the last, the one ! 
consider the most interesting ca ; 
all, Old Salts. According to the natives, 
this is much bigger than Mam: 
Cave, and it is probably one of thé 
largest, if not largest cave in t! 
world. But the thing which mak« 
Salts Cave distinct from the othe'> !s 
not its huge size, but the fact that pre 
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This beautiful boulevard will cross this island 
chain for its full six-mile length. Between 
this 100-foot boulevard and the sheltered 
waters of Biscayne Bay will be a 20-foot 
parkway, beautified with tropic shrubs and 
trees. 


Campanili, or free-standing belfry towers, 
will add an attractive feature to this island 
chain, one to be placed in the center of each 
island as they stretch up the bay. Recrea- 
tion areas are to be provided on each island, 








Nothing 


Less than 


Internationally 
Famous 






Eay] NIQUE and daring in 


“=| plan, and most com- 





plete in execution— 
occupying the most strategic 
location in all this Greater 


Miami area—we predict that 


VENETIAN ISLES will in- 
deed become internationally 
famous. 

There never has been a de- 
velopment of the character and 
extent of Venetian Isles. And 
there never has been any 


boulevard to rival the great 


majestic 


Drive of the 


Campanili 


so as to leave nothing undone that might add 
to the pleasure of living on these island 
gems, out in the middle of Biscayne Bay, 
and yet so near and so accessible to the 
heart of Miami as well as the ocean. 


For an investment—or for your homesite— 
VENETIAN ISLES really stand in a class by 
themselves. An investigation of our prices, 
and of prices on similarly but not so ideally 
located property in the Miami area, will 
convince you. 


VENETIAN ISLES 





Gems of America s Mediterranean 





107 N. E. Second St. 


Miami, Florida 
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After Denver 


Yellowstone 


Park 
The “Lodge Way” 


Rotarians—and all Rotary 
Anns who happen to be 
along ! 


Look at the pictures and 
decide for yourselves. 


Clean, comfortable and 
friendly! 4% days— $45.00 

all expenses, meals, lodg- 
ing, auto trips. 

That old Rotary spirit of 


good fellowship will go over 
100% here! 


The “Lodge Way”’— 


Yellowstone Park Camps Company, Livingston, Momana 


The “Happy Way” 


If you'll write me for 
reservations, I’ll make all 
arrangements for your Yel- 
lowstone tour and guarantee 
satisfaction. 


Mail this coupon to Vernon Goodwin, President 


YOUR YELLOWSTONE TRIP 


Name 


Address 





Lobby—Grand Canyon Lodge 








Dining Room— Mammoth Lodge 


Photographs © Haynes, St. Paul 
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Maple Sugar 
VERMONT x22 
The Pure Product 

MAPLE SYRUP 

Qt. 80c, Gal. $2.50 


MAPLE SUGAR 
In cakes, 60c Ib. 


In 2 Ib. tin, $1.20, 5 Ib. tin, $2.50 


(F. O. B. Rutland) 


Percy P. Wood, Rutland, Vt. 














DENVER 


June 14 to 18 
and then a 


VACATION 


in the great Scenic West— 
National Parks, Rugged 
Mountains, Beautiful Valleys 
and Wonderful Highways—A 
Billion Acres of Scenery 














March 16 


(Continued from page 26 
historic men lived here. It is th 
cave in the entire region which 
evidence of this fact. In 18’ 
mummified body of a girl was fc 
the room now known as Mummy 
ley, a tremendous rocky cathedra 
ten miles from the entrance of th: 

This body was mummified by 
processes due to the chemicals 
earth surrounding it, and wa 
artificially prepared after the m 
used by the Egyptians. All thr 
the cave remnants of sassafras t es 
bound with twigs, embers of camp fires, 
bits of rough woven cloth, and piec 
of gourds used as domestic utensils are 
found. 

Floyd Collins told me that he ha 
never been able to reach a place in t} 
mighty old hole where these people had 
not been before him, as evidenced by 
the remnants preserved through thé 
ages by the dry air of the cave. 

After exploring through these many 
caves, traversing mile after mile of 
rough and rugged going, climbing high 
mountains of loose rock in search for 
beautiful new formations, we realize as 
never before that many of the wonders 
of nature are in the cellars of the 
world. 

And it is well for us to know that the 
Great Architect of the universe has 
hollowed out these miles of winding 
passage ways; that He has dug bot- 
tomless pits, erected high-flung domes; 
created strange and curious forms of 
animal and insect life destined to live 
and die in eternal darkness; that by 
His might, great rivers flow through 
their sunless channels; that He has 
created fairy grottos all decorated with 
dazzling white plumes, and feathers, 
and flowers; and then He has safely 
hidden all of these things far under the 
surface of the earth, far from the sun- 
shine, where the rains and the winds 
and the furies of the elements cannot 
injure them nor mar their beauty, yet 
where we may all go and enjoy them if 
we will. 


Heads or Tails? 


(Continued from page 14) 


that they had heard of it often, but that 
in ‘An American Tragedy’ by Theodore 
Dreiser they discovered it as a realty. 
He appreciates it seriously as a city to 
be taken seriously as a background for 
literature, just as London, Paris or New 
York or even San Francisco might be 
taken seriously. Would you fee! par 
ticularly unhappy for instance if 

(Continued on page 40) 
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egent's Suite on the Olym- 


re in dark mahogany and 
This was recently occupied 
H. The Prince of Wales 


R 








There is zest and tang in the keen 
You'll enjoy it 

ur ‘‘daily trick’’ around the 
br sad promenade deck. 


t sea breeze 








S. S. Adriatic in weekly service 


New York to 
and Liverpool, 
Cedric and Celtic, 


20,000 tons 


Company’s Offices 


. Haas-Howell Bldg. 
308 North Charles Street 
; 84 State Street 
. 127 South State Street 
. . 1951 East 6th Street 
* Cotton Exchange Building 
. Majestic Building 
Cotton Exchange Building 
. «126 Hollis Street 
Cotton Exchange Building 
ring Street 
121 S. Third Street 
7 St. Michael Street 
. «McGill Building 
219 St. Charles Street 


Atlanta 
Baltimore 
ston 
Chicago 
Cleveland 
Dallas 
Detroit 
Galveston 
Halifax . 
Houston 


Los Angeles 
Minneapolis . 


Mobile 
Montreal 





New Orleans 


Queenstown (Cobh) 


—— I —— 


510 So. S 


with Baltic, 


each over 





EOPLE are known by the company they keep 
are known by the people they attract. 


Ships 


The Olympic is the aristocrat of the sea—not only because 
of her proud record of accomplishment, but also because of 
her patronage. Experienced travellers prefer this 46,500-ton 
ship, of the Magnificent Trio of the White Star Line. 

The Olympic is typical of the ships of the White Star and 
associated lines in the complete range of her accommodations. 
She is typical in her uniformly high standard of service 
throughout—a service which is at the disposal of the traveller 
at minimum rate as well as of the occupant of her most 
palatial accommodations. 


Together with the Majestic, world’s largest steamer, and the 
Homeric, the “ship of splendor”, the Olympic maintains a 
weekly schedule of de luxe, express sailings between New 
York and Cherbourg (for France) and Southampton (for 
England). 


The Red Star Line’s regular service from New York to 
Antwerp, calling at Plymouth and Cherbourg en route, of- 
fers the traveller a delightful crossing. The palatial Belgen- 
land, famous for her world cruises, and the popular Lapland 
maintain a schedule with the Cabin Class liners Pittsburgh 


and Zeeland. 


For those who wish to cross in utmost economy there are 
our Tourist Third Cabin accommodations priced at $170 
(up) the round trip. Our Second Cabins, altogether pleasant 
quarters for the trip, at $132.50 (up) one way. Cabin Class 
at $135, while First Class on some of our steamers costs as 


little as $190. 


o Any of our offices or agents will be 

h pleased to consult with you regarding 

the ship and accommodation best suited 

Olympic to your needs 
e : P 

CJo® Ship | 
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New York 





In the interior 
Olympic much thought 

» the requirement nd 
fastidious 


given ¢t 
Janctes of the 
traveller 


design of the 








S.S. Minnetonka and sister sh vip 
Minnewaska, 21,000 tons, in f¢ 
nightly service New York to 
Cherbourg and London, carrying 
First Class passengers only 


S. S. Doric, in weekly Cabin 
Class service with Regina, 
Megantic and Canada from 
Montreal and Quebec direct to 
Liverpool, in summer, over the 
short, scenic St. Lawrence route 


Company’s Offices 


Washington ‘> 08 F. St., N 
’ Winnipeg . a a 


WHITE “STAR ‘LINE 


ATLANTIC TRANSPORT LINE: RED STAR LINE 


INTERNATIONAL 


MERCANTILE MARINE COMPANY 













No. 1 Broadway 


\ Norfolk Flatiron Building 
Philadelphia 15th and Locust Streets 
Pittsburgh Arcade Union Trust Bldg 

\ Portland, Me 690 Congress Street 
Quebec : 53 Dalhousie Street 

\ St. John, N. B "108 Prince William St. 

St. Louis 1015 Pine St 
San Francisco 460 Market Street 
Seattle 619 Second Avenue 
Toronto 55 King Street, East 
Vancouver bprtemmia and ennee Sts 


es Main Street 
or any authorized steamship agent. 
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METAL GOODS? 
have it made by Giammes 


We are ready to transform 
your ideas into dollars— 


THE ROTARIAN 


N our fifty-one years of manufacturing’ experience, we 
have developed unusual facilities in the way of re- 
search laboratories, large scale production of Metal Spe- 
cialties and the marketing of a large variety of metal 


goods. 


Not only do we welcome the opportunity to execute your 


the best of service. 


marketing for you. 


and value of our service. 


of our manufacture. 





s PRODUCTS 


METAL SPECIALTIES 
Stampinas 
Wire Formings 
Feched Metal Products 
Name Plates 
Advertising Specialties 
Indoor Advertising Signs 
Checks and Badges 
Card Holders 
Calendar Supplies 
Cabinet Hardware 
Smell Nails 
Machinery 














Multiplicity of sales outlets puts us in an excellent posi- 
tion to market your product for you. We would be glad : 


LI Grammes hfons 


319 Union St., Allentown, Pa. 


a 


ideas for you, but we are also glad to help you develop 
them. You can feel assured that your ideas, sketches and 
models will be in safe keeping if committed to our care. 


Skilled craftsmen, modern automatic machinery and long 
experience enable us to manufacture for you economically 
and at the same time give you unsurpassable quality and 


to do this on a royalty or any other basis that might prove 
mutually satisfactory. We would willingly fill any one 
or all of the functions of developing, manufacturing or 


Thousands of satisfied customers attest to the character 
We refer also to Duns, Brad- 


streets, or any Allentown Bank. 


Kindly give us sufficient details in your first letter so that 
we may know whether your needs come within the scope 


New York Office, 25 W. 43rd St. 





Clark’s Famous Cruises 


BY CUNARD LINE BIG NEW OIL-BURNERS 
at rates including hotels, guides, drives, fees. 


NO RWAY AND WESTERN 


MEDITERRANEAN 


53 DAYS, $550 to $1250 
ss “LANCASTRIA” June 30 


Includes Lisbon, Spain, Tangier, Algiers, 
Italy, Riviera, Sweden, Norway Fyords, 
Scotland, Berlin (Paris, London), repeat- 


ing 1925’s great cruise success. 
Books now open for the following 1927 cruises 


Feb. 5, South America and 
Mediterranean in Combination 
8 days, $800 to $2300. 
Jan. 19, Around the World 
Over four mos., $1250 to $2900. 
Jan. 29, To the Mediterranean 
62 days, $600 to $1700. 


FRANK C. CLARK, Times Bidg., New York 





TINY BIRD 
ARROW POINTS 


Nothing as fine - 
ever feund 


No job is too intricate— 
No contract too large 
Made of Agate and 
Jasper, eg Oregon _ 


¥Ve— 


on selection to good buyers, also ‘Mound Relics, 
Tiustrated price list free of above, and also of 
SIOUX BEADED RELICS— 

Segansinn, ‘+ Coats, L ns, Vests, Pipes, Bows 
Arrows, Bags, Eagle Quill Dance Hats, 
Armiets, Necklaces, Hat 

B (heavy nena Baby 

Carriers, Shoulder Bags, Game Bags, Money Purses, 


Mention Rotarian. 
DEADWOOD, S. DAK. 





42nd year. 
W. L. STILWELL, 








WANT TO SELL 
YOUR FLORIDA PROPERTY? 
prgood a os Appraisal of It? 
We have .. and selling that 
we would be rv f you about, if you will 
COOPER AND COOPER, INC. 
PITTSFIELD, MASS. ORLANDO, FLORIDA 
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(Continued from page 38 ) 


you were going to an internation: °o; 
vention in London and people +; 
rather more excited about you and ore 
interested about you because you ip 
from Kansas City, and you disco: ered 
it was not because of Kansas © ty’, 
manufacturers, but because it wo: ;; 
this book? 

“Why do you who go abroad ¢o to 
Stratford-on-Avon? Do you go there 
because of the value of real estate, o; 
because of the manufacture of reed 
baskets, or do you even go there because 
of the charms of the Avon? You do 
not. You go there because a poor lout 
of an English country boy who went to 
London and held horses in front of t} 
theatres and later became a successfu 
fourth-rate actor, a man by the name 
of William Shakespeare, lived ther 
Should you be surprised if the man 
|from Stratford-on-Avon came to Kan 
‘sas City not because of your beautiful 
parks and boulevards, but because on 
Theodore Dreiser thought Kansas City 
important enough to lay a book there 
When you go through London do you 
'think much about its exporting or im 
‘ canting business, or about the charac- 
‘ters of Dickens walking through the 
streets? I say it may be that som 
day strangers will not come through 
your Kansas City or my Kansas City 
but through Theodore Dreiser’s Kansas 
City. . 

“These Sinclair Lewises with their 
Babbitts, they are knocking not boost- 
ing the course of business. Suppose 
some real Rotarian from Kansas City 
went to some little New England town. 
The people there said, we like this sort 
of atown. He went out and insisted on 
putting in beautiful plate-glass_ win- 
dows, he voted for good roads and put 
'in a Rotary Club. They said ‘He is a 
|nut, he doesn’t approve of our way of 
| doing things.’ During the week before 
| he speaks at the Hick Club and some- 
body says, ‘Why did you invite that 
bird to talk to us? Ain’t we perfect? 
The fellow is a nut. What do you want 
to hear him for?’ I thank you!” 








But despite the verbal sword-play on 
both sides one remembers that just as 
humanity tends to ally itself with either 
the liberal or the conservative element 
in politics so there is a tendency for en- 
thusiasts to stick too closely to either 
the sunny or the shady side of Main 
Street. Whatever is best in either 
Boosterdom or Intelligentzia is no‘ 5° 
far removed as it may seem. Whatever 
is worst could well be dropped ‘rom 





either. 
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ROTARY INTERNATIONAL 


has just completed an installa- 
tion of 


Speedaumat 


Addressing Machinery 






MR JAMES J GREGORY 
PEOPLES STATE BANK 
2216 SUNNYSIDE AVE 
CHICAGO ILL 





| 
En 





it ae 





THE SPEEDAUMAT. Actual size 


and this issue of The Rotarian 
has been addressed to you from 
a Speedaumat. ] | 


Among our larger installations are: Curtis Publishing ‘+> 
Company, McCalls, Chicago Tribune, New York Times, 
Pictorial Review, and scores of others. 








Publishers are not the only 
ones who can use the Speed- 
aumat to great advantage. 


Commercial houses find in it 
a unit to care for their ad- 
dressing and direct mailing in 
a most economical way. The 
Speedaumat will handle your 
list no matter how small or 
large it is. 





If you have an addressing 
problem put it up to Bill ait 

‘ is using—for addressing cards and en- 
McKinney to solve. velopes at 8,000 to 12,000 an hour. 


One of the machines Rotary International 


THE SPEEDAUMATIC CO. 


Pedaumar 
Addressing Machinery 


2023-2033 WILLOW ST. 
(WEST OF ROBEY, SOUTH OF BLOOMINGDALE TRACKS) 
Puone BRUNSWICK 7540 


CHICAGO 


Bill McKinney, President 














you are 
willing 
to put 
up with 
tr om-- 
ble and 
lost time in 
filing and 
finding of pa- 
pers —over- 
crowded flat fold- 
ers will be contin- 
ued in your filing 
system. 











on the 
other 
hand, 
your 
patience 
is exhaust- 
ed with 
overcrowd- 
ed files 
w hen pa- 
pers are 
hard to file 

and even 
harder to find 

—expanding file 
pockets will bring im- 
mediate relief. 


Uerte 


VERTICAL- EXPANDING 


File Pockets 


are especially constructed for efficient 





filing and quick finding. The hinged 
flap in front bends forward permitting 
reference to the contents without wholly 
removing the file pocket from the 
drawer. Because of their bellows-like 
construction they will expand as the 
papers increase. Index tabs are always 
at proper height and plainly visible 
under all conditions. Made of 


a fine hemp stock, Vertex 


“Paperoid”, 
20 or more flat 


Pockets will outlast 
manila folders. 


Vertex Pockets can be used in 
any Vertical Filing System. A 
free sample will be sent for 
trial in your own files. Use the 
coupon below. There is no ob- 
ligation attached. 


ALVAH BUSHNELL CO., Dept. A. 


Durable Filing Containers 


| 925 Filbert St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





— eo ee oe ee ee Cut Here? °°? fC 3 oe @- @ 
Please send for examination and trial a free sample 
of BUSHNELL’S ‘‘Vertex’’ Paperoid File Pocket, 
as described in March Rotarian. 

Name of Firm 

Address 

Name of Person Inquiring : pettiness 


Letter size or Legal size desired’ ain 
If special size is required, send sample of sheet to 
be filed, and give width and height of drawer 
: To Alvah Bushnell Co., Dept. A. 
925 Filbert St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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The Cost of Financial 
Illiteracy 


By SAMUEL O. RICE 


Educational Director, Investment Bankers’ Association 
of America 


sé HAT do you think of these 
Ford of Canada _ bankers’ 
‘shares’ or ‘units’?” The 


question was asked by the manager of 
a substantial manufacturing business 
that represents an investment of $6,- 
000,000. It was directed at an invest- 
ment banker. 

“You mean,” replied the banker, 
“that someone has bought, on the mar- 
ket, stock of that estimable Ford en- 
terprise, has ‘trusteed’ that stock and 
issued his so-called bankers’ shares or 
units against the ‘trusteed’ stock, one 
unit being equal to a one-one-hundredth 
part of a share of Ford of Canada— 
and you’ve bought some of those 
units ?” 

“Yes, that’s it,” said the manufac- 
turer. “The circular I received looked 
attractive, I knew Ford of Canada was 
all right, so I bought a few of the 
units, just as a little speculation.” 

“Bought those units on the unsup- 
ported representation of a circular 
from a person or firm that you knew 
nothing about?” 

“Yes, I did.” 

“Well, you probably paid too much. 
What did you pay?” 

“Ten dollars a unit.” 

“When I first noticed these so-called 
units being offered,” said the banker, 
“they were $7.50 apiece. As a unit 
represented one-one-hundredth part of 
a share of Ford of Canada, that would 
enable these unit issuers to get $750 
gross for every share of stock they 
‘trusteed’ and issued units against. I 
looked up the price of the stock on the 
curb market then. It was around $500 
a share. In other words, someone 
bought the stock at around $500 a 
share, or possibly less, and by issuing 
units against it sold it for $750 a share. 
Rather a tidy profit. 

“Later I noticed the price of the units 
was advanced to $10 apiece. I looked 
up the market price of the stock again. 
It was $650 to $660 a share at that 
time. With the units priced at $10, 
that made a share cost, if bought in 
units, $1,000. In other words, you paid 
at the rate of $1,000 a share for stock 
you could have bought on the market 
at $650 to $660, had you gone to any 
reputable broker or dealer in securities. 
Why didn’t you ask me about it before 
you bought? You've been dealing with 


this house for fifteen years. Have we 
ever misrepresented ?” 

“No, and this circular advertising the 
units did not misrepresent either,” re- 
plied the manufacturer defensively. 

“Certainly not; I’ve seen several of 
their circulars. They gave earning 
statements and balance sheets showing 
the splendid condition of Ford of Can- 
ada, but they were silent on a most 
important point, the value of the stock, 
as expressed in the market price for 
which you or anyone else could have 
bought it. If a stranger should offer 
you a Ford car for $1,000, without 
misrepresenting, and you gave him 
$1,000 for it when you could have 
bought the identical car several hun- 
dred dollars cheaper of a regular 
dealer, neither the dealer nor Ford nor 
possibly the law could prevent you 
from throwing your money away as 
foolishly as you wished. It’s your 
money. Of course, you wouldn’t be so 
foolish as to pay $1,000 for a car worth 
possibly $600, but you paid at the rate 
of $1,000 for a security you could have 
bought on the market at not far from 
$600. The loss of a little money means 
nothing to you. You can afford it. But 
why does a capable, level-headed busi- 
ness man such as you do so foolish a 
thing ?” 


TT foregoing incident is true. | 

have recited it very much as the 
banker told it to me. There’s no pathos 
in it, as in the familiar story of the 
poor widow or clerk losing the savings 
of a lifetime in some fake oil or other 
swindle; but it thereby illustrates more 
forcibly, as the banker remarked, the 
all too prevalent financial illiteracy that 
permeates every class of society from 
the most intelligent and capable to the 
humblest. With the rise of the cor- 
porate form of business and the social 
revolution, or call it evolution, in prop- 
erty ownership as evidenced by the 
widespread distribution of corporation 
securities, financial illiteracy takes an 
ever-increasing toll from production 
and from the buying power of every 
community in the United States, if 
not in a greater part of the civi!ized 
world. 

It is variously estimated that the 
annual loss in fraudulent securiti:- in 
the United States is one-half to 
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n dollars. No one knows exactly 
the direct, monetary loss to fraud 
s is, but whichever figure is more 

y correct it represents only a frac- 

| part of the actual loss, for this 

reaches far beyond the fraud vic- 
It cuts down the buying power 


ery community, halts production, | 
cuts into the American capital sup- | 


yn which much of the world is now 


rially dependent for reconstruction | 


progressive development. 
d if you ask any experienced, ca- 
Blue Sky Officer in the 


state 


ted States why people buy fraudu- | 


or questionable securities, in all 
lihood he will tell you that it is 


1use of imagination, egotism, and | 


rance; in other words, financial il- 
eracy, a failure to realize that the 
per handling of money requires 
reful thought and dependable infor- 
ation, and cannot be based on dream 

tuff and a desire to get something for 
Many college graduates do 
know so elementary a fact as the 
ifference between stocks and bonds. 
Yet it is these persons, many of excel- 
nt earning power, who sally serenely 
with their savings to make in- 
tments without knowing what an 
investment is. 


| UT to get to an actual realization of 

how financial illiteracy touches the 
pocket of virtually every Rotarian and 
his neighbor, let us follow through to 
actual results and cite figures and de- 


tails. Suppose it is a person of mod- 


est or small savings, a school teacher, | 


a grocer, a mechanic or skilled work- 
man, a physician, attorney, farmer or 
any number of persons from the great 
majority of the 42,000,000 persons 
gainfully employed in the United 
States. What happens when they fail 
yr refuse to get the facts and invest 
their savings on a desire to get rich 
quick and the glittering promises of a 
plausible stranger? Too frequently 
their savings are lost and almost im- 
mediately that loss is reflected through- 
put the entire community and even 
further. One loser had intended to 
paint his house this spring. He feels 
too poor because of his loss. A paint 
lealer in that town has lost a sale and 
a painter and his workmen a job. The 
paint manufacturer, perhaps in a dis- 
tant city, also has lost a season’s sale. 
The railroads gain no revenue from 
goods not shipped. There are many 
gallons of paint, many pieces of furni- 
ture, house furnishings, women’s, 
men’s and children’s coats, suits and 
ther garments, 
surance policies, and even town homes 
ani farms that are not bought solely 
Secause buying power has been crip- 


washing machines, | 
radios, books, automobile tires, life in- | 


ple’. And this thing occurs not once | 
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B oENVER THE GATEWay 


TO 12 NATIONAL PARKS 
AND 32 NATIONAL MONUMENTS 


INVITES YOU TO ENJOY ALL 


COLORADO 


“The Trap is Set” and every Rotarian in the State is awaiting 


Hospitality really means. 


ern Welcome awaits you---Come. 
Summer vacation with this annual Convention. 
come, plan to stay at least two weeks. 


the opportunity to demonstrate to you---what True Western 
A Great Big, True, Hearty, West- 


Rotarians can combinea 
When you 
Colorado has more 


scenic Rail and Auto Trips, than any other state in the Union. 


Plan to visit Rocky Mountain National 
Park, the nearest and most beautiful of all 
the National Parks, Mesa Verde National 
Park, Denver's Mountain Parks, The 
Glaciers, Boulder, Longmont, Loveland, 
Greeley, Fort Collins, Grand Lake, Hot 
Sulphur Springs, Steamboat Springs, Glen- 
wood Springs, Grand Junction, the Grand 
Mesa, Montrose, Durango, Pagosa Springs, 
Alamosa, Salida, Canon City, Pueblo, Colo- 
rado Springs and Trinidad. Each of these 
sections have scenic and historical attrac- 
tions that will interest and inspire you 

The mining districts of Colorado: Idaho 
Springs, Central City, Black Hawk, George- 
town, Silver Plume, Leadville, Cripple 
Creek, Aspen, Gunnison, Ouray, Telluride 
and Silverton will give Rotarians a chance 
to see real mining camps in action 

You will be delighted when you 
see the Agricultural Sections of 
Northern Colorado, Northwestern 
Colorado, Eastern Colorado, the 
Arkansas Valley, the San Luis 
Valley, San Juan District and 
Western Colorado, which are 
among the most productive in the 
United States 


Write for Free Booklet 


that tells where to go, what to see 
and how to plan your trips to see 
something different every day 
while in Colorado. 


Tourist and Publicity Bureau 
Denver Chamber of Commerce 
507 Seventeenth Street Denver, Colo. 


|] -Last resting place of Col. W. F. Cody 
(Buffalo Bill) Lookout Mountain, 
Denver's Mountain Parks. 2--Cliff 
Dweller Ruins, Mesa Verde National 
Park. 3---Fall River Road, Rocky 
Mountain National Park. 





One day scenic trips from Denver: The 
Moffat Road, Georgetown Li Platte 
Canyon and tt 


Op, 
the famous Royal Gorge 

Colorado in addition to two National 
Parks, has fifteen National Forests with five 
hundred lakes and six thousand miles of trout 
fishing; living glaciers that have carved their 
way thru the snowy range; and forty-six 
mountain peaks fourteen thousand feet high 
or over. Every part of Colorado has its own 
scenic attractions and they are all different 
There are eight thousand miles of scenic 
highways through canyons and over moun- 
tain tops, that the visitor can travel by auto 
You can enjoy Camping, Fishing, Golfing 
Hiking, Motoring and Climbing in Colorado 
with cool days and comfortable nights. Be 
sure to bring your overcoat 
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Eat and 


able conditions 
efficient work. 





possibilities. 
The book is free. 


The 
Battle Creek 
Sanitarium 





The body is a machine. 
quantities and qualities, and only under favor- 
will the body do its most 


“Eating for Health and Efficiency” is a con- 
densed set of health rules—every one of which 
may be easily followed at home. 
the Battle Creek Sanitarium Diet has been built 
| through years of exhaustive scientific research. 
Tt will give you a new idea of life and its 


Write for it now. 


| THE BATTLE CREEK SANITARIUM, 
| Box 22, Battle Creek, Mich. 


Send me your free Diet Book, “EATING FOR 
HEALTH AND EFFICIENCY.” 





Be Well 


If you want to keep well—up to top notch— 
strong, healthy, efficient—you must know how 
and what to eat. 


It demands certain 


It tells how 














| Name aes 
Box 22 | Sues 
Battle Creek, Mich : OE Paiccoenne ie sit | 
ate 



























Rotary Secretaries 
In your correspondence work you 
won't forget anything when you use 
Moore Colored Card Signals 
12 Colors 
They never forget to tell you when 
to act. Your dealer can supply you. 
Color Chart Free. 
l0c pkts. Everywhere 


Moore Push-Pin Co. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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ENGRAVING EMBOSSING 
PRINTING 


LETTERHEADS BUSINESS CARDS 
WEDDING & SOCIAL STATIONERY 
SKETCHES SUBMITTED ON REQUEST 
CENTURY ENGRAVING & EMBOSSING CO. 
189 8. WELLS ST.. CHICAGO. U.8.A. 
Hartung, Pres. 























Six Collars 
J Laundered Free 


We will send our special mail- 
ing carton for ~ to use in mailing us your 
collars. Write for details and say “Send me a 


x. 
COLLARTOWN LAUNDRY 
165 Broadway Troy, N. Y. 





logs, “Make-Up, Wigs, Musical Plays, 2-, 
3-, 4-Part songs for AMATEUR SHOWS, 
in schools, colleges, churches, lodges, homes, ete, 
M. Witmark & Sons, Dept. Y 1650 B’way, N. Y, 


FRE 48 Page Catalogs, MINSTREL 8 
MATERIAL, Songs, Jokes, Mono- 








ioctl et 


¥"s. DENISON & CO. 623 $0. Wabash Dept.97 Chicago 
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in a hamlet or a city or farm neig joy. 
hood, but again and again, tho. 
of times in a year. 

You may be one of the fortunat. 
realize that common sense must ap 
plied to the investing or specu! tir 
with money, but do not think b: 
you have never taken the role of ck 
er” that you haven’t lost actual bu 
and money through the financia! 
eracy of your friends and neig! 

A half billion to a billion dollars 
annually in fraudulent and other wort 
less securities in the United Stat 
That’s only a fraction of the total! 
There is many a grocer’s, doctor’s 
landlord’s bill delinquent because 
buying power crippled by financia 
literacy, and the ultimate effect reache: 
far beyond the dealer and the manufac 
turer, whose sales are thus reduced 
even in some degree to the capita! sup 
ply of nations. Wildcat speculation an 
fake investing do not necessarily 
stroy capital, but they do sidetrack it, 
and a dollar sidetracked from produc 
tion is for the time being like an empty 
freight car. It isn’t carrying its part 
of the world’s commerce. 

The erecting of new buildings in the 
United States in the last four years 
has probably surpassed any building 
activity for a similar period in an 
country in history. The total cost of 
new building projects in the Unite 
States in 1925 alone approximates $5.- 
000,000,000. The war caused a ces 
sation in building and a resultant short 
age of homes and many types of busi- 
ness structures. The last four years 
have seen the “catching-up” process 
develop into an unprecedented activity 
in building construction and, conse 
quently, in building finance. At bot 
tom this activity is sound, wholesome 
and meets honest human wants. But 
what happened in this wholesome de- 
velopment? Immediately the ques- 
tionable and the doubtful blossomed out 
in rank growth, weeds in the field of 
legitimate real-estate financing. Real- 
estate securities of doubtful value, put 
out by the unscrupulous or the incom 
petent, made their appearance and, be 
cause of widespread financial illiteracy. 
became strong competitors against the 
conservative, dependable securities is- 
sued by reputable investment bankers 
of proved ability and integrity. 

And you can take that example into 
any major line of business that seeks 
and must seek a part of its capital sup- 
ply from the public. Not infrequently 
the doubtful and questionable has an 
advantage over the safe and honest, 
for thousands of otherwise intelligent 
persons, thoughtless of what money 
can and cannot do in earning safely, 
prefer glittering and uncertain prom- 
ises of large returns to the actual re- 
alities of certain and fair yields. 

For the year 1925 the new capital 
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tions in the United States were 
6,218,435, according to the Com- 
ia) and Financial Chronicle of New 
_ from which reliable source the 
res in this paragraph are taken. 
foreign-government issues brought 
in the United States in 1925 
inted to $540,781,000. In addition 
.dian corporation issues and other 
en corporation issues brought out 
.e United States in 1925 amounted 
$493,246,000. In all, considerably 
e than a billion dollars of foreign 
is and stocks were sold in the 
ted States in 1925. 

On the whole, the great bulk of these 

urities embraced in the immediately 

regoing represent honest and desir- 
ible financing with a dual benefit, the 

pplying from America’s abundant 
capital supply the capital needs for the 
reconstruction of European industry 
ind the developing of Latin American 
and other foreign country resources. 
Yet following right on the heels of this 
wholesome and doubly desirable devel- 
opment comes a little army from the 
twilight zone, offering doubtful paper, 
misnamed securities, verging from the 
highly risky to the worthless. How 
can they do it? Simple. By capital- 
izing financial illiteracy. 

If you are engaged in legitimate, 
worthy building construction and nec- 
essarily you have to borrow a part of 
your fixed capital, does it affect the rate 
you pay for borrowed capital when 
some doubtful enterprise bids against 
you in the great capital supply, the 
publie’s surplus of earnings? Undoubt- 
edly it does. And the same condition 
prevails if your business is that of 
railroading, a public utility, an indus- 
try or a farm or if you represent a 
province or a government seeking funds 
for its honest activities and splendidly 
mindful of its honorable obligations. 
Honest business and honest government 
can pay only an honest rate for money. 
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The doubtful and irresponsible can of- 


fer any return that seems plausible to | 


the over-credulous. 
Financial 
fold toll. 
individual. 
of buying power and, consequently, pro- 
duction. 
supply from the honest enterprises to 
questionable channels. It’s not a new 
story. 
or less familiar to almost every Ro- 
tarian, but even in this alert and pro- 
gressive group full realization is prob- 
ably not widespread, and there is 
probably no group more capable of ef- 
fective remedial action. Remedial ac- 
tion? Certainly it is needed, but just 
what is it? There are the laws. But 
law is not a substitute for lack of 
common-sense. The capable, conscien- 
tious Blue Sky officials in a number of 
the American states have done much to 
stop the traffic in fraudulent and other 
worthless securities, but they cannot 
harness the imagination of every in- 
dividual, or do his thinking for him. 
The Better Business bureaus and simi- 
lar organizations, along with the more 
enterprising newspapers and maga- 
zines, are doing valuable preventive and 
educational work, and it is on this 
point, educational work, that the great- 
est remedial effort rests. People buy 
fake and other worthless securities be- 
cause they do not know what genuine, 
dependable investments are. You can- 
not generally tell a man how to do a 
thing by telling him how not to do it; 
at least you cannot tell him how to in- 
vest by telling him how not to invest. 
It is affirmative information on the 


illiteracy takes 


a three- | 
FirM, the direct loss to the | 
Second, the cutting down | 


Third, the diverting of capital | 


The facts recited here are more | 


proved value of such investments as | 


savings accounts, life insurance, home 
ownership, dependable bonds and stocks 


of established enterprises with actual | 


earning records that the public needs 
to know if the traffic in counterfeit 
investments ever is materially lessened. 





Among Our Letters 


(Continued from page 27) 


tem is a business feeder for a Rotary 
lawyer, but this is not the advantage 
which I am here trying to emphasize. 
Any professional man fit to be a Ro- 
tarian isn’t much concerned about get- 
ting business. 

The great advantage is to the client. 
It enables him to have his business at- 
tended to in a strange community by 
a member of the bar who has been 
labeled by the leading men in that com- 
munity as worthy of confidence. 


From the standpoint of the lawyer 
himself, I feel sure that every Ro- 
tarian bearing such classification is 
proud of his membership, and aspires 
to be true to the high practices en- 
joined on him. To put that member- 
ship on the basis of lodge membership, 
no matter how noble the tenets of the 
order, is to greatly depreciate its 
value. 


WILL W. RELLER, 


Richmond, Indiana. 





Modern spraying equipment 


One of a fleet of highly efficient 
spraying outfits used by Davey Tree 


Surgeons. Best quality chemicals, 

used full strength in solution ac- 

cording to scientific formulae and 

applied honestly make Davey Serv- 
ice reliable 


No carfare charged 
for 


A national organization with 
local service in your vicinity 
quickly available 


The Davey Company offers you 
all the advantages of local serv- 
ice—within motoring distance 
of your home—combined with 
the facilities, discipline and re- 
liability of a national organiza- 
tion. 


Here is a force of nearly 700 
master Tree Surgeons, some of 
whom live and work regularly 
near you. They are carefully 
selected, rigidly trained at 
Kent, scientifically schooled, 
properly disciplined, and con- 
stantly supervised in the field 
—but they live and work within 
a few miles of you. 


Davey Tree Surgeons use 
standardized methods, stand- 
ardized practices, and follow a 
uniformly high standard of pro- 
fessional ethics—their work is 
of the same quality and type 
from Boston to Kansas City, 
from Canada to the Gulf. 


The Davey Tree Expert Co., Inc. 
597 City Bank Building 
Kent, Ohio 

Branch offices with telephone 
connections as follows: New 
York, Albany, Boston, Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore, Washing- 
ton, Pittsburgh, Buffalo, 
Cleveland, Detroit, Cincinnati, 
Louisville, Indianapolis, Chi- 
cago, St. Louis, Kansas City, 
Minneapolis, Montreal. 


Attach this coupon 
to your letterhead 
and mail today 


JOHN DAVEY 
Father of 
Tree Surgery 





THE DAVEY TREE* 





EXPERT CO., Inc. a 
597 City Bank Bldg. U.S. 
Kent, Ohio Pat. off. 


Gentlemen: Without cost or obligation om 
my part, please have your local representa- 
tive examine my trees and advise me as to 
their condition and needs. 








Davey Tree Surgeons 
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wanted 
iin 
Denver 


June 14-18, 1926. 





where the 


Rotary 
International 
Convention 
will be held 


from Chicago 


43" 


round trip 


Santa Fe “all the way” 
and Fred Harvey meals. 


Also 


Santa Fe Summer 
X cursions 


from other cities 





Why not buy round trip ticket 
to California via Denver—see 
more at small additional cost? 


—drop me post card or phone 
for details. 





J. R. Moriarty, Div. Pass. Agent 
Santa Fe Ry. 


179 West Jackson St., Chicago, Il. 
Phone: Wabash 4600 
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Rotary and Personality 


(Continued from page 13) 


some times they are looking for a 


| friend with whom they have an ap- 


pointment or some one with whom they 
desire a conference, but many times, 
if the truth were known, they are look- 
ing for a place to sit where they are 
sure of knowing some of the men per- 
sonally. Lack of personal acquain- 
tance, even among Rotarians, often re- 
sults in timidity and embarassment. 
What an asset to a man is a good 
memory, power to recall a name or a 
face or a story! 

Imagination makes the grave of 
Lincoln at Springfield a national 
shrine, visited each year by increas- 
ing thousands. Imagination made it 


| possible for John Muir to say after 


a wonderful day in the Yellowstone, 
“Here ends a day which will never 
end.” It is the force back of all great 
achievement. 

Once a boy was attempting to paint 
a picture of the Christ. An unimagi- 
native man came along and after ask- 


| ing the boy what he was doing advised 


him to cease his endeavor, saying that 


' nobody knew what Christ looked like. 


“But,” quickly responded the boy, 
“you will know what he looks like 
when I am through.” So I say: close 
to the center of personality is the 
ability to think and to use construc- 
tively the power of memory and imagi- 
nation. 


OW comes the fourth element to 

which I referred,—that of spirit- 
uality. This is a word of which we are 
often very shy. By spirituality I do not 
mean piety. Neither do I mean the 
goody-goody type of person. The ele- 
ment of spirituality existing dominantly 
in a man’s personality suggests that 
he have a viewpoint of life which leads 
him to place the material things of life 
in their proper place, which is some- 
what in the background. A spiritual 
interpretation of life exalts mind over 
matter. A spiritually minded man dis- 
tinguishes between mere happiness and 
pleasure. A spiritual viewpoint of life 
enables a man to face all the facts of 
his existence with confidence and 
serenity. This element in the life of 
Professor Robert Milliken, one of the 
greatest scientists of this generation, 
prompted him to say on the occasion 
when Madam Curie was _ presented 
with a gram of radium at a great 
gathering at the University of Chi- 
cago, that the most important thing in 
the world is the belief in the reality 
of moral and spiritual values. It is 
this element which led the late Victor 
Lawson, one of the great newspaper 
men of this generation, to dispose of 
his vast fortune in such a remarkable 


way, and which prompted him : 
that the most fundamental sta: 
of human purpose to be found in | 
ture is wrapped up in that littl. 
tence which formed a part of the fu 
rites of this great man,—closing 
the sentence: ‘‘Great is truth 
mighty above all things.” It is ¢h; 
spiritual interpretation of life  jjc 

caused Abraham Lincoln to say tha: y 

great issue is settled permanently 
until it is settled right. It is the 
thing that distinguishes the great |ife. 
builders—who have faith in themselves. 
in others, in the world, and in thei; 
own tasks—from the confirmed cynic 

the persistent pessimists and carping 
critics and the chronic knockers con- 
cerning whom the newspapers in recent 
days have been too full. 

So these are the elements which seem 
to me to be at the basis of personality. 
These are the things which you prob- 
ably admire in the lives of men. In 
your own way, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, these are the qualities which 
you are undertaking to develop in your 
own lives and in the lives of your 
children. Thousands of men have come 
to see that Rotary can help in the 
achievement of personality thus de- 
scribed. The permanency of this or- 
ganization locally, nationally and _ in- 
ternationally does not depend upon the 
brilliancy of its leadership. That will 
take care of itself. Leadership is not 
a matter which need give us any 
serious concern. The future of Rotary 
depends fundamentally upon its ability 
to contribute to the development of 
personality. Rotary thus finds itself 
akin and responsive to all that is best 
in education, to all that is true and rea! 
in religion and finds its aim consistent 
with the very purpose of life itself. | 
believe the greatest days of Rotary are 
ahead for it is tuned in with the fun- 
damental processes of life. One of the 
greatest psychologists of this age has 
recently stated that the active processes 
by which personality is developed and 
by which unique persons with individ- 
uality are developed is to be found in 
a course of action which involves self- 
restraint, self-expression, and _ self- 
giving. These terms suggest ideals 
which are constantly and increasingly 
finding expression in Rotary philosophy 
and Rotary policy. May we unite in 
the hope therefore, that this year of 
Rotary will be one in which personaiity 
is not only developed but a year in 
which personalities are likewise (is 
covered and more thoroughly and 2:"- 
uinely appreciated. Thus we may 
fidently expect that in the most 
sense this will be the greatest | 
in the history of Rotary. 
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How would you tell | 


what you know— 
ABOUT ROTARY? 


Thousands of people — non-Rotarians 
—ask questions about Rotary. Every 
day or two some person asks YOU. 
And you try to think up the right an- 
swer and usually you flounder around 
and admit you are making a poor 
attempt. 

There are eight pamphlets published by 
Rotary International that will help you 
—that will give you the basis for any 
question that might be asked by a non- 
Rotarian—and will give you material 
for making statements about the organ- 
ization. These are: 


1. BRIEF FACTS ABOUT ROTARY— 
This pamphlet is published four times a year so that 
its statistics may be up-to-date. Printed in folder 
form, eight pages; convenient for vest pocket; written 
for non-Rotarians as well as Rotarians and excellent 
answers, in themselves, as to what is Rotary. Price, 
$1 per hundred or 1% cents per copy 


2. AN OUTLINE OF ROTARY (Pamphlet No. 1) 


This pamphlet contains the Objects, Platform, Code of 
Ethics and Resolution No, 34. 2c per copy. 


3. WHAT IS THE ROTARY CLUB? (Pamphlet 
No. 2) 


Which is just what it suggests—an answer to the ques- 
tion its title asks. 2c per copy. 


4. SYNOPSIS OF ROTARY (Pamphlet No. 20) 
Another pamphlet which is just what its title suggests 
It gives briefly a very exact history of the organiza- 
tion and some valuable statistics as to its growth as 
well as short but detailed statements as to how the 
clubs were organized in various countries. 10c per 
copy. 


5. A GUIDE TO COMMUNITY SERVICE 
(Pamphlet No. 16) 
Succinct and gripping statements of what community 
service consists and how Rotarians function in the 
community. 10c per copy. 


6. MEMBERSHIP IN ROTARY 
(Pamphlet No. 17) 
Membership and Classification matters are given care- 
ful analysis in this pamphlet—the classification prin 
ciple being outlined in striking and understandable 
terms. 10c per copy. 


7. BOYS WORK ACTIVITIES (Pamphlet No. 18) 


This pamphlet tells how a Rotary club may conduct 
its Boys Work successfully, how to make a boy sur- 
vey of the community and many other intcresting 
things about this branch of Rotary community activ 
ities, 102 per copy. 


8. CODES OF STANDARDS OF CORRECT 
PRACTICE (Pamphlet No. 33) 


This has become one of the standard pamphlets for 
those who would get an inkling of Rotary’s Business 
Methods campaign and how it has worked. Single 
copy gratis. 2 to 50 copies, 5c each. 


These pamphlets are a real Rotary library when you 
add to them— 


A TALKING KNOWLEDGE OF ROTARY 
(Pamphlet No. 11) 
Which has been acclaimed as the “finest text book 


of Rotary in existence.” 10c per copy. 
iny one or a complete set of these pamphlets may be ob- 
ned from the office of the International Secretary, 221 East 
th Street, Chicago, Illinois, U. S. A. 
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27 OLD BOND STREET 








WHEN IN EUROPE 


Americans when Abroad find that our Impor- 


tant Establishments in London and Paris afford 
every convenience in capably supplying their 
requirements, being well prepared to furnish the 
Finest Merchandise that Europe can produce, at 
prices prevailing there. 


Illustrated Brochure sent upon request 


S12 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 
PARIS 


2 RUE DE CASTIGLIONE 


LONDON 























Memorials of Distinction 


7OUR selection of a fitting individual or 
family memorial is a subject in which your 
ideas of grace and beauty express an appropri- 
ate lasting tribute. 
We have erected memorials throughout the 
United States and the British West Indies. 


Our architectural department is placed at your 
disposal and we would gladly assist you in the 
execution of your ideas. 


MARK EVERY GRAVE 
JOHN M. GESSLER’S SONS 


BALTIMORE AND WOODLAND AVES., AT 39TH ST. 


WEST PHILADELPHIA, PENN. 





















































Visit HAWAI 
for ‘Pacific ‘Rotary 
Conference in May 


Hawaiian moonlight and music ; water 
sports at Waikiki; ripening South Sea 
fruits; rare flowering trees; quaint ba- 
zaars; vistas of exotic tropic scenery; 
famed Island hospitality . . . these hint 
at the pleasures which await you at the 
first Pacific Rotary Conference at Hono- 
lulu in May, 1926. 


Prominent Rotarians from countries 
around the Pacific will visit Hawaii then, 
en route to the International Convention 
at Denver in June. Join them in the sert- 
ous international work of Rotary at Hon- 
olulu. Bring your family and enjoy a May- 
time vacation of rare charm. 

Hawaii is cool in summer; you'll sleep 
under covers every night. Golf on beauti- 
ful courses; cruise among gemz-like islands; 
visit Hawaii National Park; motor over 
paved roads edged by sapphire seas. 

Make arrangements now. See your club 
secretary; or write, Pacific Conference Com- 
mittee, Rotary Club, Honolulu. If you 
can't attend the Conference, plan to come 
some other time. Hawaii's delightful the 
year ‘round. For beautiful colored booklet 


giving full information, write— 


HAWAII TOURIST BUREAU 
231 MONADNOCK BUILDING, SAN FRANCISCO 
3§9 FORT ST., HONOLULU, HAWAITIL, U.S. A. 
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opportunity for recognition and respon- 
sibility that youth longs for. Judging 
teams of American farm boys have 
twice gone across the Atlantic to com- 
pete with English boys at judging Brit- 
ish livestock. Both times they have 
brought home the trophies, too. The 
exhibits at the fairs, the newspaper 
stories, the approval of their achieve- 
ments by elders, yield a satisfaction 
that doesn’t come from the plain rou- 
tine of school and vacation. 

The pride of self-confidence is no 
smal] by-product of the club experience. 
You know the boy’s satisfaction when 
he first beats his dad in a foot race or 
at shooting mark. When a boy’s acre 
of corn turns out more bushels than 
his father ever grew, he has the greater 
pride of having outdone dad in dad’s 
own specialty. Confidence in business 
transactions come from going to the 
bank to borrow money to buy a pure- 
bred sow or calf, and from paying the 
money back when due. Country bankers 
have been among the heartiest backers 
of club activities because of the obvious 
community advantages from social and 
business standpoints. Thousands of lit- 
tle loans are made every year to finance 
beginners, and if any club member ever 
failed to repay a loan I haven’t heard 
of it. 


ATURALLY, the old saw about son’s 
calf and dad’s cow doesn’t apply in 

the clubs. Having his own money buoys 
a boy up measurably. The profits go 
into the boy’s personal bank account, to 
be reinvested in other club enterprises, 
to be saved for an educational fund or 
for a start in farming for himself. Harry 
Knabe, a Nehawka, Nebraska, boy, still 
in his very early twenties, got his start 
that way. He joined a pig club in 1918, 
although he says that then he “wasn’t 
much interested in the farm or any- 
thing on it.” At the American Royal 
Livestock Show in Kansas City he 
showed the grand champion carload of 
hogs, and at the time owned 496 head 
of pure-bred swine worth about $8,000. 
Farming with pure-bred livestock is 
very frequently the next step from club 
membership, unless a college course 
happens to intervene. Of seven Iowa 
boys in a sheep club a few years ago, 
six are now farming for themselves 
with pure-bred sheep as a specialty. 
Club successes with improved animals 
often have a marked effect on the farm- 
ing practices of a community. The first 
pure-breds to be owned in the Squaw 
Valley, in Fresno county, California, 
were brought in by club members. Now 


The 4-H Clubs 


(Continued from page 11) 


nearly every farmer in the va! 
pure-bred stock. 

The young farmers in the club: hay, 
every opportunity to become exp: ‘ts jp 
the subjects they take up, becav-> th. 
soundest information available is » ; 
in their hands, and is made fasci 


by. their own use of it. There is a 
Palmer in Harford county, Marylanj 
who was thinking of leaving the farp 
because he was little interested in suga; 
corn and tomatoes, the main crops 


there. Young Palmer started in a pig 
club project and won with his Berk 
shires. Still carrying on with the pigs, 
he took up Holsteins with such inte]; 
gence that the first heifer calf he raise; 
won a grand championship at the 192: 
National Dairy Show in Syracuse. His 
foundation herds are worth $1,200 now 
He is launched on a livestock career 
with more actual, high-grade expe- 
rience behind him in breeding, feeding, 
and handling than most farmers ac- 
quire in a lifetime. 

Farm girls, who seem to lose none 
of their feminine charm from outdoor 
enterprises, have developed into expert 
livestock handlers in club projects, too 
Veva M. Divan, 19 years old, has sold 
breeding stock all over Green county, 
Wisconsin, and for each of the last 
four years has averaged winning $559 
in prizes on her pigs. Just to show that 
she could carry on a girl’s work too, 
she canned 1,185 pints of garden prod- 
ucts last year and made 29 articles in 
her sewing project. Veva talked the 
grave board of county supervisors out 
of a $300 appropriation to support the 
club work, and was appointed leader 
for Green county. 

Canning, meal-planning, sewing, and 
home-improvement projects enlist the 
interest of club girls. The club sewing 
projects are heartily blessed by women 
like Mrs. Howard of Hillsboro, N. H., 
who with a family of eleven never had 
to darn a stocking or patch a shirt all 
last year. Her four daughters, who 
belonged to a sewing club, did al! that 
and made forty-four new garments for 
the family besides. All over the coun- 
try are girls who know how to make 
their own garments and hats, taste 
fully, simply and cheaply, where once 
they thought cutting and sewing sty! 
ish clothes an art beyond their abilities 

Nutrition is especially emphasize 
in the girls’ clubs, whose members are 
likely to be the wives of the oncoming 
generation of farmers. Better-ba!anceé 
meals are being served on farm tables, 
and more pantry shelves are stocke( 
each summer with healthful, om 
grown foods. 
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activities extend to include al- 
product and project of the 
Crops and livestock of all kinds 
wn—oats, peanuts, velvet beans, 
potatoes, potatoes, 
fruit, flowers, goats. There are 
in baking, in preparing school 
and more that the official sum- 
do not classify. These sum- 
record imposing totals of the 
; of acres and bushels and the 
of rooms redecorated, 
rments made and of animals 
But no figures can account for 


sweet 


eans, 


hereof; 


Rotary Club Activities 


(Continued from 


you make disparaging state- 
about your wife’s relatives, their 
uct, appearance, or discuss openly 


ecretly their shortcomings?” 


Do you welcome them in your 
‘If you are a business man, please 
er these questions ‘yes’ or ‘no’. 
you are a diplomat you won't 
wer them at all.” 
Club Publication Serves 
{s Meeting Notice 
STAUNTON, VA.—The local Rotary 


lub has divided its membership into 
teams of five for the promotion of bet- 
attendance. Absentees are checked 
a roll call of team numbers and 
ims standings are posted. The club 
each member on the 
which 


iblication reaches 


rning of the meeting day 
minates the distribution of so much 
eading matter at the luncheons. The 
ub exchanges programs with o-her 


ubs and in co-operation with the local 
Y. M. C. A. it conducts two children’s 
laygrounds. 


Vail 10,000 Letters 
7 Oo Schoolboys 


WELLINGTON, N. Z.—Ten thousand 
pies of a friendly letter to school- 
boys, indicating to them some of the 


things a boy must do to prepare for 
the future, were mailed by the boy’s 


ork committee of Wellington Rotary. 
[he club believes that this evidence of 


their interest in boys will not only 


ng some interesting replies, but will 


be a constructive bit of work. 


Sixty Children Gathered 


{t Christmas Party 


COOPERSTOWN, N. Y.—Early on a 


winter’s morning local Rotarians piled 


n+ 


ito their cars and drove out to various 
ages of Otsego county. The cars 
sped back over the icy roads with 
sixty more passengers, children who 
bound for the Rotary Christmas 


part All the edibles and entertain- 


“The daughters 
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the young lives broadened, the enthu- 
Siasms sponsored, the friends made, and 
the characters built. 

With the combined appeal to Head, 
Hands, Health, and Heart, the 4-H 
work grows and broadens. long as 
it does that we need worry but little 
about how America is going to be fed, 
nor about the kind of citizens who will 
till America’s soil. The 4-H clubs may 
been conceived to improve the 
farming of America, effect is 
to build the men and women who are 
going to do the farming. 


have 
but their 


page 31) 


ment usually associated with such a 
function had been provided, and after 
the party adjourned to the picture- 


house Santa slid down the chimney and 
shrieks of delight shattered the silence. 
There were a few sobs when his ro- 
tund figure began to disappear up the 
chimney—but that was soon forgotten 
when the comedies began to flicker on 
the screen. 

Two Hundred Hear Address 


Broadcasted by Dictaphone 


COLUMBIA, PA.—Two hundred Ro- 
tarians attended the inter-city meeting 
of the York, Lancaster, and Columbia 


clubs held at Columbia. Among the 
features of the entertainment 
concert by the thirty-five piece Colum- 
bia Rotary Boys Band and a “long 
distance” address by Don Adams, Inter- 
national President. At the request of 
the program committee President Don 
had made a dictaphone record of the 
address at his home in New Haven. 
This dictaphone record was forwarded 
to Columbia where it revolved before 
the microphone of a set installed on 
another floor of the same _ building 
where the banquet held. The 
crowd in the banquet hall heard the 
speech coming in over a loud speaker 
as a specially broadcasted speech. 


were a 


was 


“Father and Daughter” Party 


May Be Annual Affair 


HALIFAX, N. S.—The 140 members 
of Halifax Rotary ended a busy: club 
year with a “father and daughter” 
party which was greatly enjoyed and 
will probably be repeated every year. 
showed their musical 
ability in various way, and had plenty 
of appreciation since 40 Halifax Ro- 


tarians were themselves responsible 
for a musical entertainment which 
netted $1,500 last April. Another 


profitable club venture was a picnic 
for the members which brought in 
enough to give a week’s outing to sev- 
eral needy mothers and their children. 
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To Switzerland ... and the 


Top of the World 


Switzerland is interwoven with 
ane etwork o f fine roads and rai 

way And traveling is both 
comfortable and inexpensive 

A twenty per cent reduction is 
given on all journeys over 300 
kilometers in length. $18.50! It 
entitles you to 15 days of un- 
limited travel, third class. Sec- 
for thesame period 





ond class... 


. costs $25.50; and first class, 
$36.60. Write for Booklet M 
GENEV /A, on its classical lake, combines 


et. It is « ttrac 
liversity 


auty, wealth and intelle 
oes to those seeking rest: t 





vacation ur too, are to be had in 
this educational ar A ate reatic 

as 1 wor ul 

many 


port ies fi ull aserae ta shat 
ing go if, 
BERNE, the Swiss Capital. Typical and 
picturesque It ia in the midst of magnif 
Ty with a marvelous view 
se Alpe Nowhere else 
n town or country, more viv 
d th an ‘bere 








li 
idly po a 
INTERLAKEN. beavty spot of the BERN 


ESE OBERLAND, is onthe lovely lakes 
of Thun and arlens Its beautiful Casinois 
an invitation tarry before ga op 
the JUNG FRAU RAILWAY, any 
the ne roy weve to SCHY NIG e 
PLATTE le ountain resorts of 
GRINDELW AUB MU RRE N and WEN 
GEN, or an and we 
MONT REL JON LES 
AVANTS, ROCKERS und DE NAYE lie 
beautiful as a dre 
Golf and all the cnet sport 
had. A motorbus leads to Great § 
nard. The electric M.O.B. Railway 





with 
its luxurious dining and observation cars, 


goes direct to the Bernese Oberiand. 
ZERMATT the exquisite, at the foot 
of the Matterhorn, is the beginning of 
an excursion to the GORNERGRAT, with 
ita unexcelled panorama amidat the high 
alpine region. Travei at least one way 
by the first electric Standard gauge rail! 
way, the scenic LOETSCHBERG LINE 
g F pty’ H, ANDERMATT and DISEN 

ms on the new FURKA-OBER 
AL - 2 RAT LWAY connecting the Rhone 
Vi alley with the Grisons’ resorts. This 
5 transportation will be opened 
I 





5. 
NE of proverbial loveliness is the 
Mecca of all touriste facilities for 
sports and amusements are "interesting 
anc af it is the starting point oom excursions 
in Central Switzerland. e Dieschy 
berg is an 18-bole golf B.. 
LUGANO, a paradise of flowers and per 
re al sunghine, is the Swise- Italian fake 
listrict. It offers all sports, including 
go if, and an unfo ettable trip on the 
electrified St Got nard Line famed for 
its scenic gran 
ZURICH is the co canenet emetropolis . .the 
portal to the GRISONS of the one hund 
red and fifty valleys including the farnous 
Alpine section, the Engadine fith ite 
unique climate and powerful solor radia 
tion, it effects many cures. Golf and all 
we ts havemade St. Moritz, Davos, Arosa, 
yotresina and other resorts famous 








SWISS FEDERAL RAILROADS 
QR 241 Fifth Avenue, 
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Waistline 
‘Too Bi 





It doesn’t need to be! 


No longer is there any need of carrying a 
burden of excess fat around the waistline. 
Director corrects this condition instantly. The mo- 
ment you slip on a Director the waistline is reduced 
2to4inches. Continued wearing makes this reduc- 


tion permanent. All this without drugs—without | 


dieting— without exercise — without the slightest 
effort or discomfort or inconvenience on your part. 


Ta Note This Change 


Note the remarkable improve- 
ment in your appearance, the 
moment you put on a Director. 
Clothes fit and look better with- 
out a heavy waistline to pull the 
coat out of shape. Trousers won’t 
sag and bulge—vest won't creep 
and wrinkle. Note the delightful 
feeling of ease, comfort and re- 
1 newed strength when the over- 
worked abdominal muscles are 
properly supported. 


Melts Excess Fat Away 


But best of all, Director gives more than temporary 
relief. Jt actually dissolves excess fat away. With 
every movement of the body, Director applies a firm 
but gentle pressure to the abdomen. This continued 
kneading motion acts exactly as a massage in dis- 
solving and scattering fatty deposits. Thus the con- 
tinued wearing of Director permanently corrects 
over-development. 


No Laces, Hooks 
or Buttons 


Director is woven from the finest 
mercerized web clastic— all in 
one piece. There are no buckles, 
straps, laces, hooks or buttons to 
bother with. Since each Director 
is made to measure, no adjust- 
ments are necessary except as the 
waistline grows smaller. It slips 
on easily and is delightfully com- 
fortable, as thousands of business 
and professional meri testify. 


Write Today for FREE PROOF 
Write today for a Director and see for yourself how 
effective it is as a flesh reducer. The price—made to 
measure—is only $6.50. Each garment is guaranteed 
to be satisfactory or — money will be refunded 
promptly and the trial won’t cost you a penny. Be 
sure and give height, weight and waist measure when 
ordering. The coupon is for your convenience. Tear 
it out and mail today. 

Landon & Warner, Dept. 33 225 N. Michigan Blvd., Chicago 
—_ oe ee 
LANDON & WARNER 

225 N. Michigan Bivd., Chicago, Dept. 33 
Send me a Director under your money-back guar- 
antee. My weight is ............ my height is ..._........ 
my waist measure is.......... 
(0 $6.£° enclosed. 





No need of carrying 
excess fat like tha 





Waistline is inches 
thinner with Director 


1 Send C. O. D. 


Namce........ 


Address 


MERCHANT Write for special proposition. 
i i fi 
TAILORS Whitecorrectingiaureshardtont 


Noobligation in getting the facts. Write today. 
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American Scenery 


(Continued from page 


Pass down on the eastern side 


into Denver again—this is a 250-mile 


-and 


trip that may be made in two days 
and that will give one a more compre- 
hensive idea of the Rocky Mountains 
than any other of like time and dis- 
tance. 

Seventy-five miles south of Denver is 
the beautiful Pike’s Peak region with 
the little 
Springs pointing the way to the great 
Peak which is the center and crown of 
all this district and which may be con- 
quered by the ever-popular Cog Road 
or by the Automobile Highway which 


modern city of Colorado 


loops its way upward to the summit, 
14,109 feet above sea level. 

Probably nowhere in the state are 
roads and trails more fully developed 
than here so that all the varied attrac- 
tions of the region are easily accessible. 

South and west of Colorado Springs 
iz the lovely San Isabel Forest, cover- 
ing three great scenic units with the 
Royal Gorge, immortalized in picture 
and story, gashing the heart of the 
mountains on its northern edge. Far- 
ther on is that wondrous shrine, the 
Mount of Holy Cross and, still west- 
ward the startling phenomena of boil- 
ing artesian waters, highly medicinal, 
at Glenwood Springs. 

In the southwestern part of the state 
are the thousand-year-old homes of In- 
dian tribes which vanished so many 
hundreds of years ago that the ruins 
in the canyon walls and on the mesas 
give but a vague idea of when they 
lived or what was the tragedy of their 
passing. But, even if there were no 
Cliff Dweller ruins to intrigue the in- 
terest of the visitor, Mesa Verde Na- 
tional Park would be a delightful place 
to visit on account of the beauty of its 





23) 


location, its colorful and ser) 
yons. And, not so many milk 
in New Mexico, the Pueblo Ih 
today live in much the same 


parently, as did the mysteri 


of the Mesa Verde in pr 
times. 
Whichever way one turns, 


there is more of beauty and 
and wonder than can be abs 
any one trip and, in an articl 
to give only the most general 
tion to people of widely 
tastes, starting from opposite 
the globe toward a common meet 
place, it is obviously impossibl 
line anything like a regular 
consecutive points of interest a 
way nor can anything be ad 
described. 

Your route, therefore, must 
lined according to the places y 
to see both before and after the ( 
the focal 


vention at Denver, 


Whatever you choose for your spe 


+ 


pleasure and recreation as inciden 
the Convention work, you will go |} 
with a greater love of Nature in y 
heart and a deeper reverence for 
Creator of all things, because of 
wonders you have seen and the be 


you have made your own. 


(If Rotarians will choose the t! 


they wish to see or the places they p1 


fer to visit and write to the 
Rotary Club for detailed informat 
or to the Tourist and Publicity Bu 
of the 
or its branches in other cities, they 


receive fullest possible assistance wit! 


out charge—for that is part of wester 
hospitality !—The Author.) 
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Some Miracles of 


California 
Continued from page 19.) 
, there to rear a great uni- 
honor of Leland Stanford, 
as a lasting and fitting ex- 
of parental love. 
frequently hear of the remark- 
iletic achievements of men from 
a and sometimes wonder at 
I think that there are two easily 
xable reasons for their suprem- 
some departments of athletics, 
and the lesser reason being 
mate which permits of all-year 
pation in athletics. An all-year 
which permits geraniums to 
thirty feet high ought to be good 
ien. The other, the more im- 
, being the extremely vigorous 
etitive spirit’ which exists in all 
tivities throughout the state. Inci- 
tally, Comptroller Al Roth informed 
that ninety-three per cent of the 
ident body at Leland Stanford are 
ticipants in athletics. 
orn the negative, tolerate the com- 
arative, and worship the superlative. 
This holds true in athletics, education, 
religion, art, music, in all of life’s re- 
finements, and well may it be so. What 
force plays a more important part in 
he march of civilization than the com- 
etitive spirit? 


* * * * * * 


(CPF party enjoyed the rare good 

fortune of a luncheon at the Uni- 
versity of California. Afterward, under 
the guidance of Comptroller Bob Sproul 
ind Dean Deutsch we visited some of 
the principal points of interest. The 


Californians | 


grounds of the State University are 


not merely near the foothills, they are 
in them. The most imposing figure on 
the university grounds is the Cam- 
panile, which, extending as it does 
literally into the clouds, is discern‘b'e 

great distances. The beautiful 
chimes located in the tower, send out 
their sweet melody over the entire city. 


In the background the Greek theater | 


nestles in the hills. It is glistening 
vhite and the effects of the moonlight 
as it sifts down through the branches 
of the stately trees and plays upon the 
ilabaster surface is indeed a scene of 
rare beauty. 

The stadium is a serviceable struc- 
ture, seating seventy-five thousand 
. nearly one-half the number 
which apply for tickets of admission to 


people, 


for 


the annual football game with Stan- | 


; When one who has seen Stanford | 


to envisage the University of 
fornia he finds himself drawing 


Practice and settles down to 
California for its own sake. 


‘isons but he soon abandons the | 
seeing | 
The Uni- | 
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New Yora City, N 
Tt Benj a 
The “ae Ma. 
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h va 
k ter, N 
The Seneca 
Rochester, N 
The Niag 
Niagere Falls, N.Y 
The Law 
Erie, Pa. 
The | ag 
The Dura 
F lent, t " 
The Robert Treat 
Newark, N 
a “nm HE greeting to Our guests 
ate ‘ A $ , 
The Good when they're called, isn't a 
Trenton N om e 
C : -chanical mumble or a hurried 
The ning mechanica i € 
Haviste ) (0 ao formality. 


hae oy ceo 

re > Sera its | It has that pleasant courtesy of 
Pome Conds ) cl a tone which helps to make your 
Royal Connauch 5 OC ock ; 


stay that much more enjoyable 






bine mY For a good hotel doesn't stop at 
. ‘ s < - ‘ . 
ne age being good just in its special fea- 
indsor, Cana Q o~ : . 
The Admiral B tures. It’s good right down to the 
Ss. John, N : . 
a smallest detail. 
(Umectiea) Whenever you stop at a United 


Hotel—expect that agreeable peo- 
ple will alwavs be ready to serve 
you and to doit pleasantly. 


UNITED HOTELS 


of America 


American Hotels Corp. 


peratine Moderr 


Hotels 
in Intermedsate 
U.N. I. T. 1. 
Operating S F 


4 world fiote 


shaes 


ystem 


smous 





Company 





The Rocky Mountain Parks T rtation Co., Denver, Colo. 
L e Rocky Mountain Parks Transpo at 





| Rotarians Will Enjoy 
ROCKY 
MOUNTAIN 


NATIONAL 
PARK 


COLORADO 


One-day trips to Rocky 
Mountain National 
Park and Estes Park 
from Denver, or the 
two-day Circle Trip 
from Denver to Rocky 
Mountain National 
Park, Estes Park, over 
Fall River Road and 
the Continental Divide 
to Grand Lake and re- 
turn via Berthoud 
Pass, Idaho Springs, 
Denver's Mountain 
Parks and Lookout 
Mountain. can be taken in safety and comfort in our scenic 
autos. Cars leave and return at regular hours Booklet Free. 
Any Railroad representative can include either of these trips 
when Rotarians buy their regular Railroad Ticket to Denver. 






Rocky Mountain National Park. 


Big Thompson Canyon-- 























FOR PERMANENT 
Xe KEKEKEKEES 
CARBON COPIES 
KEKKEKE KHKEKESE 
Use MULTIKOPY 

carbon papers For 
general work, use num- 
ber twenty-five. 

For long wear, use 


number ninety-five... 
For many copies, use 
number five. 








free The new edition of 

a valuable, helpful 
booklet which shows how 
to select the exact carbon 
paper for various kinds of 
work. Write for a copy. 
See how nicely the Multi- 
Kopy idea of “A Kind for 


Every Purpose” fits your 











business. 
F.S. WEBSTER CO., Inc 
Established 1889 
376 Congress Street, Boston, Mass 
Branch Warehouses: New York, Chicage 


Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, San Francisco 


INOPY 


MARK 







TRADE 


ULT 


Carbon Papers 
A kind for every purpose 





















WEBBING 
BUCKRAM 

FORD RUBBER 
COTTON GOODS 


Canvas Innersoling 
Burlap—Ducks—Cambrics 
Artificial Leather 
Bow Linings 
Enameled Muslin—Drills 
Ducks 


Che Landers Brothers 


Company 
TOLEDO, OHIO 
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versity of California is no more like 
Stanford than a sun flower is like a 
violet; the one expresses vigor and 
utility, the other, sentiment and beauty. 
If I had a boy about to enter college, 
I would want him to set aside at least 
one year for attendance in one of the 
great California universities and I 
would be satisfied to let him look them 
all over and then take his pick. It 
seems to me that there is one thing 
that a boy might acquire in the Cali- 
fornia universities, to better advantage 
than elsewhere, and that is intensity of 
idealism. It seems to me that Califor- 
nia occupies a unique position in its 
newness and in its freedom from tra- 
dition. 

Only one American university, Co- 
lumbia, rivals the University of Cali- 
fornia in the number of enrollments. 
Does it seem incredible when I state 
that this year’s enrollment at the Uni- 
versity of California exceeds twenty- 
six thousand, exclusive of extension 
courses? What a commentary on the 
cultural life of the State in the years 
to come. As one glances over the regis- 
tration, he is impressed with the large 
percentage of American names. The 
university stresses the practical sci- 
ences, chemistry, agriculture, com- 
merce, law, medicine, dentistry, and 
mining. The principal seat is at 
Berkeley but a branch which has been 
established in Los Angeles gives prom- 
ise of great growth. The Southern 
branch is sometimes confused with the 
University of Southern California 
which is located in the same city. 

Great institutions are said to be but 
the lengthened shadow of one man. 
The name Benjamin Ide Wheeler will 
always be associated with the Univer- 
sity of California as the name of David 
Starr Jordan will always be associated 
with Stanford. 

Sunday we attended church services 
at San Jose and met many Rotarians. 
At the close of the services, J. C. Elder, 
dean of the Teachers’ College, took us 
to see his institution where the Rotary 
district conference convened two years 
ago. 

There are seven splendid teachers’ 
schools in the State. It would be diffi- 
cult to overstate California’s progres- 
siveness in educational matters. It is 
said to be literally true that no boy or 
girl under the age of eighteen can by 
any possibility escape education. Even 
the itinerant camps to be found at the 
walnut and prune harvests, and auto- 
mobile camps have their schools. As 
much pains is taken in the education of 
the migratory Mexican as in the edu- 
catien of native Americans. 

Two hundred dollars per month is 
the lowest salary paid teachers. At 
least two years’ special training for 
teaching is required and it is expected 
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that within five years, non 
college education will be per 
teach. 

We also visited the Santa ( 
versity, one of the foremost J; 
vexsities of the country. It wa 
in 1851 and its doors have | 
tinuously open. For seventy-fi 
prior to the founding of the w 
the site had been occupied by t! 
buildings of a mission estab] 
two Franciscan padres. Som 
original mission walls still 
the university grounds. 

Santa Clara University, whil 
ing the Catholic form of religi 
ship, is open to representative 
denominations. The 
cludes departments of philoso; 
letters, law, general science, m: 
engineering, commerce and sei 


Ricard widely known as “Padre 
Rains.” 
* * * * * * 

N Bakersfield we were give: 

first opportunity to obtain first 
knowledge of California’s won 
system of public schools. We 
fourteen grammar schools in th 
of thirty thousand inhabitants 


posed as it was of ten dignified 


tures (exclusive of the stadium) 


cupying fifteen acres of ground. 
Fifteen busses transport 


thirty miles in all directions, and 
udent 


mitories are provided for st 
coming from greater distances. 
courses include vocational trainin 
mestic science, and art. A syst 
student government similar to 
which obtains in the university, 
vogue. 


An Eastern educator recently stat 


that California’s system of 


schools is ten years in advance of t! 
general average throughout the Unite 


States. The writer of this 
heard of a California town of six 
sand inhabitants having a splendi 
school whose properties include a 


of buildings which serve fifteen hu 


dred students, one hundred 
housed in dormitories. The t 
question is located in a desert. 
The Bakersfield schools were ¢ 
through taxation and without | 
indebtedness; on the other hand, 


in the amount of thirty-four milio 
dollars have been issued by Hollywoo § 
in the interests of its system of p 


schools. 
From a somewhat superficia! 
ination of the question, the w 


disposed to believe that taxes 


rather high in California tow 
cities but that complaints are n 
common there than elsewhere 


university 


mo ogy 
and meteorology, the latter being und 
the direction of Rev. Jerome Sixty 


and 
high school which almost approached 
the dimensions of a university, con 


student 


aru 
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they be when there are so many 
nees of honest and capable admin- 
tion. No other investment is com- 
le, in promise of rich returns, 
investment in the education of our 
ind girls. 
es &-@ €.°:@& @ 
i1IRTY-FOUR years ago I spent 
ur months in Los Angeles paying 
xpenses by teaching in a business 
ge. What a different city today. 
“1892, they were wont to say that 
Angeles had been absurdly over- 
nded. There were approximately 
ty thousand people there then. What 
we say of Los Angeles of today 
twenty times that number? 

What about Los Angeles with its 

llywood and the other suburban com- 

nities which surround it as minor 
estial bodies surround the sun? Has 

e fervor of the enthusiasm and opti- 

sm of Los Angeles and its stellar 
ystem begun to subside, even as the 
heat of the sun and planets subsides? 
Not that I have been able to discover. 
\t least if the optimism of Los Angeles 
has diminished to any appreciable ex- 
tent, I am glad that I was not present 
juring the period of its greatest in- 
tensity. I saw all that I could assim- 
ilate. 

We did no slumming but interested 
ourselves in constructive things only. 
What is California doing in education, 
art, religion, agriculture, and com- 
merce? 

In the newly organized Artland c:ub 
I see an eventual assembling of artists 
and connoisseurs of art in the metropo- 

of the Southwest, comparable with 
the best in the East, and it makes one 
tremble to think of the possibilities of 
both good and evil in that other form of 
art which centers in Hollywood. 

Through the efforts of Martin 
Hauser of the Los Angeles Rotary 
Club, we in company with International 
Director T. C. Thomsen of Denmark, 
saw Colleen Moore and Blanche Sweet 
n the “Making of Pictures.” We also 
saw the home of Mary and Doug and of 
other idols of the screen. 

Modern invention has placed upon 
the shoulders of young people not only 
the responsibility of interpreting the 
pirit of America throughout the world 
but also the responsibility of leader- 
ship in one of the most effective forms 
f education. Whatever we may be 
lisposed to think of the influence of the 
movies as they now are, we who believe 
in the inherent virtue of mankind must 
ve faith in their future. 

Hollywood is thought of primarily as 
motion picture capital of the world 
the fact that fifty picture com- 
nies with annual payrolls aggregat- 
forty millions of dollars are located 
‘re affords ample justification for the 
onception. 
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But Hollywood is also a city of ex- 
quisitely beautiful homes, schools, and 
churches. Moreover, in Hollywood is 
located the famous bow] with capacity 
for fifty thousand seats 
America’s 


where one of 
symphony orchestras 
gives its concerts, and the E! Camino 
Real theater in the foothills where the 
Annual Passion Play is given. I am 
convinced that a deep love of music is 
being developed in California as a re 


best 





sult of the bowl concerts, but the bow! | 


is not the only means for the accom 
plishment of the desired result. Music 
is given every encouragement, in the 
grade schools through music-memory 
contests and the provision of excellent 
facilities for the study of music. Cali- 
fornia has scrapped time-honored pre- 
cedents and is struggling for the es 
tablishment of a civilization higher 
than has been attained thus far. 

Our visit to the University of 
Southern California was necessarily 
brief but it was apparent to all that a 
great university is in the making. The 
growth since its inception has been 
marvelous. The University of Southern 
California not only looks to the needs 
of its regular students but it also pro- 
jects itself out into the life of the 
city and in fact into the life of the en- 
tire State. More than four thousand 
adult students were enrolled last year. 
It is the aim of the university to raise 
standards of trade throughout the 
State. Courses in real-estate practice 
have been installed. Licensed real-es- 
tate operators have been reduced from 
six thousand to three thousand in num- 
ber as the result of a state law by vir- 
tue of which no person has not 
first passed the examination prescribed 
by the University of Southern Califor- 
nia is permitted a license. As rapidly 
as new textbooks can be written other 
trades are to be added to the curr:cu- 


who 


lum. Can any foresee the limit of the 
good to be accomplished in_ this 
manner? 

God works in wondrous ways, His 


miracles to perform. Is it too much to 
expect that His purpose will be brought 
to light even from beneath the debris 
and wreckage of what once was a beau- 
tiful city. 

Of one thing we may be sure, and 
that is that the Santa Barbara which 
is rising and which will continue to 
rise will be even fairer than the Santa 
Barbara of old. Here is a community 
composed of strong men and women 
whose souls are possessed by a passion 
for the beautiful, whose princ'pal 
buildings have been destroyed, who are 
now free to build entirely anew. They 
are building anew and they are raising 
there, between the turquoise sea and 
the purple mountains, a city of sur- 


passing beauty, and Santa Barbara’s 
accomplishment in city building will 


| 
| 
} 
| 
| 














See 
Yellowstone 


Park 


After the Denver Convention! 





You'll be almost next door to the 
greatest of all national parks! Join 


the Yellowstone post-convention 
sight-seers! 


Nowhere else do such wonders exist 
as the rainbow terraces, the boiling 
pools, the mighty geysers, the roaring 
caverns, lakes, mountains andcanyons 
of the Yellowstone! See the friendly 
bears you’ve heard so much about! 
Fish in the finest of all American 
trout streams! 


The cost of the trip is amazingly 
low. A trip through the Park is only 
$54 (hotel way) or $45 (camp way 
all expenses for 44% days! 


Include Yellowstone on 


Your Round Trip Ticket! 





Through Pullmans 
East or West—from the Park! 


From Denver you take the Burlington 
oute to either the Cody or the Gardiner 
Gateway into Yellowstone Park. 


When you leave the Park from Gardiner 
Gateway, the “Yellowstone Park Comet”’ 
takes you east to Minneapolis, St. Paul or 
Chicago. The “Mississipp: Valley Limited”’ 
takes you to Omaha and Kansas City 


When you leave the Park from Cody Gate 
way, you take the Yellowstone Park Comet 
east to Minneapolis, St. Paul and Chicago 


From either gateway you can go west on 
the fine “Puget Sound Limited.” 


Make This a Real Vacation! 


Mail this coupon to A. B. Smith, 
876 Northern Pacific Bldg., St. Paul, Minn. 


I am interested in seeing Yellowstone or 
Rainier Park after the Denver Convention. 
Please send me full information. 


r 


Name__ 
Address 


I have days to spend sightseeing after 
the convention. 
38 
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Time * / 
umes up: 
You've been waiting for this! At 


last it’s here. A brand new item 
for use at Rotary meetings. 


Speaker’s Timer 


No fussing or embarrassment 
when the speaker’s time is up. A 
cheery ring tells him that the 
time has come to cease firing 
and give somebody else a 


chance, 
The stand and shield are of 
beautiful dark weathered oak— 


the emblem and plate of solid 
bronze with bright and dull fin- 
ish. Adds an unique and decora- 
tive tone to the meeting room. 





The clock is a @ dable ti i] 
and guaranteed to keep accurate 
time, May be set for any allotted 
period. Simple to operate. The fin- 
ish on the clock blends well with the 
emblem and shield. Mounted at an 
angle to make dials easily visible to 
speaker—to allow him to gauge his 
time without the usual awkwardness. 





Will be sent upon approval. 
occ Ged.00 


Our new illustrated Rotary Sup- 
plies Catalog is just off the press. 
A post card will bring your 
copy. Send now! 


Price... 





a252 ELM STREET 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
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| serve as an example to students of art! 
| until long after the memory of the ter- 


rible disaster of 1925 shall have faded. 


+ * . * * * 
WE drove to Santa Rosa where a 
meeting had been arranged with a 
man whom I have for years longed to 
meet, the great Luther Burbank. Mr. 
Burbank entertained us for an hour or 
more in his country home. 

He looks just as a man of his long 
record of valuable service to humanity 
would be most easily pictured. I knew 
him the first moment I set my eyes 
upon him. 

Of course, we asked him many ques- 
tions and he answered them graciously, 
once however ejaculating: “Why here 
I am talking about myself all of the 
time, but (pointing his finger at me) 
you are to blame for it. You keep 
asking me questions.” 

It was true, I asked him many ques- 
tions relating to his study of plant life. 
I remember I asked his opinion as to 
the probable effect of immigration, 
past and present, upon the American 
people. He answered that in his opin- 
ion it would in course of time prove 
to be beneficial; that the strong men 
of history were all “hybrids”; that the 
European races were “hybrids.” He 
then went on to cite several instances 
in substantiation of his anthropological 
conclusions. 

I made a curious study in statistics. 
—If all of the Burbank potatoes thus 
far grown were to be loaded upon one 
freight train, the train would have to 
be more than sixteen thousand miles 
long. And the Burbank potato is only 
one of the many horticultural discov- 
eries that he has given to us. 

Men have become millionaires cap- 
italizing the accomplishments of Luther 
Burbank while the “wizard of pollens” 
has no great wealth to show for it. He 
fed the cow while others milked it, but 
it would be impossible for statistic-ans 
or accountants to estimate the value of 
his life. 

During our five weeks’ ramble, we 
saw much of interest, much of wonder, 
but as we retraced our course from 
Santa Rosa it seemed to me that the 
best had been reserved for the last; 
that on that final day we had visited 
the highest mountain peak of which 
California can boast, Mount Burbank. 

That night four people, at least two 
of whom were in low spirits, stood to- 
gether at the Key Street ferry where 
our trustworthy car had brought us. 
The turn-stile turned, clicking twice 
lugubriously. Our two friends were on 
the outside. We were within. There 
was a huskiness of voice as we said 
adieus. . . . There was a mascul’ne 
waving of hands and a feminine throw- 
ing of kisses. We were on our way— 
home. 
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MEN!F 
ia auawace | 


is PROMINENT 
‘Your Clothes Canf 


Look Smart 





Girth Reduction Bring: 
Health and Comfort 


OES your coat wrinkle, sag at the 
shoulders and bulge at the waist? 
Does your vest “creep” and wri 

kle? Do your trousers bag and hang 
down 'til they bid “good bye” to you; 
vest? Do you feel ‘stuffy’ and clumsy? 
If so, “‘there’s a reason’’—and it’s right 
in plain sight! 


Your Tailor! 








Don’t Blame 


The trouble is not with the 

tailor—it’s your waistline! 1% ¥ 
you are even slightly over- 

weight—if you have a little 
“bay” at the belt line—the best 
tailor in the world can’t make 2 \ 
your clothes look right. There’s y, 
a simple, easy, common-sense / 
way to rs \ 


Take 2 to 6 Inches 
Off Your Waist 
Instantly! i 


and make your clothes fit Fim 
and look better—add grace 
to your dancing. Just step 
into a “‘Little Corporal” and 
you can wear all your clothes Without 
with greater comfort and “Little Corporal” 
enjoy the perfect ease and assurance that 
with immaculate dress. 


“LITTLE CORPORAL” 
First Aid to Good Dress 


The “Little Corporal’ is de 
signed, primarily, as an ad 
junct to good dress. It is not 
a corset—it is not a girdle— 
yet it combines the good qual 
ities of both. It is a man's 
garment — no laces, clasps, 
buckles, straps or stiff sup 
ports! It reduces girth in 
stantly—at the same time giv- 
ing a delightful feeling of ease 
and comfort. 





Send Coupon for 
Special Trial Order 
Send the coupon today fo! 
illustrated literature and Spe 
cial 10-Day Trial Offer. Let 
the “Little Corporal” prove 
itself, at our risk. If you 
prefer, give us your height 
se \ weight and waist measure 
_ With (snug) over underwear, en 
“Little Corporal” close $6.50 with coupon and 
get the belt, or pay postman on delivery. plus 
fee of a few cents. If not satisfactory you! 
money will be promptly and cheerfully refunded 

Price outside the United States is $7.50. 


LITTLE CORPORAL COMPANY 
Dept. 3-F, 1215 W. Van Buren St., Chicago, II 
2b Gna gy ee ania gpa eae ——— oe eee =o 
LITTLE CORPORAL COMPANY | 
Dept. 3-F, 1215 W. Van Buren St., Chicago 
Please send me FREE illustrated literature 
and Special 10-Day Trial Offer. 
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If you prefer to secure a belt fill in be 
Waist measure over underwear is....... 
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Not Chester Rott! 


(Continued from page 16.) 


n the world that vastly appealed 
wife. The marriage was a mis- 


I was just another Bill Redden. | 


ad her own life to live; her own 
to work out and she did not 
to risk losing all that she cher- 
by tying up with a fellow who 


| 
| 


| 
| 


t care a continental about any of | 
These are not her exact words but | 
s her meaning. Finally she said | 


I can give you her exact words 
}: ‘You have taken seriously what 


inderstood the brakeman to say as | 


train pulled into Marietta. (I 


made the mistake, I fear, of telling | 


about that.) I haven’t told you 
fore but I had an interesting ex- 
ence of the same kind while travel- 
g in England last summer. I shall 
ive to be frank. I was riding along 
a train thinking over the matter of 
your repeated proposals and wondering 
* I had been right in declining your 
nvitations to marriage. While that 
ery question was on my mind ‘Shall 
I marry Chester?’ the train came to a 
halt, the guard opened the door of 
my compartment and called out: “NOT- 
CHESTER! NOT-CHESTER!” We 
ad arrived at Notchester, England. 
That was the conclusion I came to. As 
long as you are the Chester Rott I 
know, I can be nothing more than a 
friend to you.’ ” 


| 


| 





“Well, that certainly was a knock- | 


out blow,” I said. “You can have no 
difficulty in getting her meaning. I 
do not see how you can get over that 
iurdle.” 


HAD forgotten the dynamic char- 
acter of my friend’s personality and 
the immense power of his resolution. 
“Knock out blow, nothing!” he 
cried. 


“That is just what I have | 


needed to bring me to my senses. Do | 
you know what I have done? You | 


know Professor McIver, the psychlogi- | 


cal shark at the University, the psycho- | 
analyst, I believe they call him. I went 


to see him. 
beginning to end. He asked me a hun- 
dred questions. When I told him that 
Etta had said that she would never 
marry the Chester Rott she knew, he 
clapped me on the shoulder and chortled 
with glee. He said that if the Chester 
tott of today didn’t suit the young 
lady, he and I together would make 
ver that Chester Rott into a new 
Chester Rott of the most approved 
plans and specifications.” 
“What nonsense is this?” I ex- 
Limed. 
“I was never more serious in my 
life,” Chester went on. “The professor 
convinced me that the thing can 
done. He says that man is not a 
ture of instincts but a creature of 


r 


I told him my story from | 
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F course you're going to 
() put on a St. Patrick’s 

party or dance. And it’s 
bound to be an occasion of 
real fun and enjoyment if 
properly planned. 
We've some mighty good 
ideas along this line—ideas 
that will make your party go 
over with a bang—stunts that 
produce a barrel of fun for 
everyone. 
Of course, we have all the 
trimmings too 


Paper Hats 


Favors — Decorations 
Place Cards — Souvenirs 
Just tell us the occasion and we'll 
help you arrange everything and 
our suggestions won’t cost you a 
cent 

Ask for Bulletin 76 


— 
~ Vanfhousony 
CREATORS OF FAVOR FASHIONS 


81 W. Lake St., Chicago, Ill. 
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We Finance 


Needed Hotels! 


Does your wn inspire 






visitors witl desire ema 
longer with you, or does it impel 
them to transact their usiness 
and move 
The answe s tound in y 
‘ | ' s | ] 
hotels l hey are modern, in 
viting, your town receives enviable 
advertising If of the wash-bow 
] te + ¢ > } ‘ ? 
and pitcher type much question 
1] BORE | 
able pubdlh¢ esul 
The ’ i er 
tow! ts just a question of hinancing 
And hotel fina ng is OUR problem 
problem we’ve solved in more tha 
towns and cit s Wher may Ww 


it tor y« 


THE FINANCIALIST, a publi 








devote community 

may aid you in solving yo 

Your name if nj 
Rotarian list ““R-3"’ will bring it to y« 
without obligatior 
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Makes a Man Wish 
He Had Two Chins 


Barbasol produces 
such a silky shave. 
And easy—well! No 
brush. No rub-in. 
Just the blade and 
Barbasol. You try it 
—three times—ac- 
cording to directions. 
35c and 65c tubes. 








= Indianapolis 
Ind. 


2 _I enclose 10c. 
= Please send trial 
tube, 


4h OO 
= I caiiintiictitiilsccntiaan 


fs R-3-21 











For Modern Shaving 






























MAKE FILING EASY 
and FINDING SURE 


Change your files mn masses of rum 
pled and misplaced letters t lerly speedy 
records by using FIBERSTOK red file 
pockets 

These pocket bulging and over- 
crowding in the They allow each let 
ter to go all the way into the file, protect 
every edge and keep the index always vis 
ible eae 
When you want a paper you just turn down 
the diagonal flap, exaynine the cont ents 
without removing from pocket and withdraw 
the paper you want, clean and untorn 
FIBERSTOK red file pockets have a capac 
ity from one to three hundred letters. They 
will outwear a dozen ordinary manila fold 
ers and can be used over and over a n 
Write for a free sample oy 


climinate 
le 


Sold only through retall dealers, 


National Viberstok Envelope Co. 
433 Moyer St., Philadelphia, Pa. 











Salt Lake City, Utah 


ats te 


Rotary Club Luncheons held here Tuesdays, 
2:15. Visiting Rotarians Welcome. 











SOPDERAERADAEDUODEED OO SEDORAEEEE GL COUUAEEEDADE DONOR Gotan esetenieseeenea aerate, 


i Can Take Ten 
Strokes Off 
Your Best Score 


Give me 10 minutes a day for one 
week to prove it! Do you have 
trouble with your drives? Are you 
“off your game’”’ half the time? 
Do you fail to get distance with 
every drive? Do you havetrouble 
keeping on the fairway? Do 
you sometimes top or slice or 
pull? Does your stroke lack 
grace and pu wer and direc- 
tion? I can quickly cor- 

rect all these difficulties 
Let me prove it— 
a> — at my risk! 


d My 
FREE TRIAL OFFER 


When I say I can take 10 strokes off your best score 
I mean exactly that. I have done it for, bundreds 
of othermen. Men who were admittedly ‘‘dubs’’ at 
the game have quickly ———. a beautiful stroke 
| ee! is the envy of man profession golfer. 
Sas at golf find ithe Cc fis 2 Golf System en- 
bles them to play a good game quickly and surely. 
A perfect driving stroke is the secret of gelte success. 
Men practice for years and spend hundreds of dol- 
lars to acquire a good stroke, You can now eee 
the stroke you desire with 10 minutes’ practice 
da oot balls for less money than you pay for a dosen 
s. 
rte achieve this with the Clisbee Golf Stroke 
Guide —a mechanical device that registers any 
hidden shift in the body like clockwork right be- 
fore your 2. 3 You can practice indoors or out— 
wherever there is room to swing a club — with or 
without actually hitting the ball. 
24 GOLF LESSONS GIVEN 
To quickly introduce my Golf Stroke Guide I am 
offering free with it, a complete course coverin, 
every p! of golf. These -essons are the resu! 
of years of successful golf oo experience. 
bd deal with Ly troubles of be; "paren and good 
ers who go off t! ma tying I youere a heat- 
ner they will give ing start to a good gam 
ou are an ‘‘o timer™ * you = find hems god 
to brush up Pas in the weak moe 
will be sent FREE with the Clisbee if "Stroke 
Guide. Fill out the coupon below today at my risk. 
If not entirely satisfied at the end of a week’s trial, 
your money will be refunded and the trial will cost 
you nothing. 
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habit. He got down his books and 
read the authorities to me. One thing 
he read stuck with me: ‘Man’s really 
distinctive trait is his capacity for 
modifiable behavior.’ He went on to 
say that by institutional and environ- 
mental changes a man may reshape 
himself so completely that it will al- 
most appear as if a radical change had 
been made in his human nature. He 
has completely convinced me that his 
ideas are correct. I have put myself 
into his hands and I am going to follow 
the program he has marked out for 
me. If the professor can make good 
his guarantees, the young lady in 
question is going to have the oppor- 
tunity in a year or two to pass judg- 
ment upon the new and I hope greatly 
improved edition of one Chester Rott.” 


“What is your immediate plan of 
action?” I asked. 

“It has all been worked out. I have 
resigned my position on the road. I 
have given up all my business con- 


nections. To-morrow I start in as 
assistant secretary of the Welfare 
Association, without salary. Henry 


Barton, the secretary, is old and I 
believe that he is very sincerely wel- 
coming the offer of my services. Pro- 
fessor McIver tells me to put the best 
I’ve got into every enterprise of the 
Association and that is what I propose 
to do. You may think that my motive 
is not of the best but the professor 
says that the plan is a perfectly legiti- 
mate one and that it is the only way 
to determine whether or not such a 
whole-hearted interest in benevolent 
work can be aroused in me as to con- 
stitute the change of nature that seems 
to be required.” 


“I was deeply moved. The man 
spoke with a new sincerity. If the 
miracle could be accomplished, what 


a power Chester Rott could be. I saw 
great _ possibilities. Impulsively I 
caught my friend’s hand and pledged 
him my support and encouragement. 

“Good luck, Chester. Count on me 
in any way that I can help you. You 
spoke just now of a favor from me. 
What is the favor 1 can do for you?” 

“The favor. Oh, yes, the favor. 
Well, the subject of matrimony is not 
going to be mentioned by me again 
until the year is out.” 

And Chester halted. 

“Yes?” I said encouragingly. 

“You are a Rotarian?” 

“T am.” 

“Your wife is 
Rotary Ann?” 

“She is.” 

“Etta Whipper is connected with the 
Rotary club?” 

“Assistant Secretary.” 

“The motto of your organization is: 


what you call a 








Varch, 





‘He profits most who serves be 
“It is. What in the world 
driving at?” 
“TIT think,” said Chester, “‘t I 
have already driven there and 
A great light dawned upon me 
I had puzzled over this little co 
for some time, and after—to bh: 
fectly frank—I had reported th 
sage to my wife. A woman’s int 
is keener in these matters. 


T was a remarkable year, that 
of Chester’s apprenticeship in 
ism. To a close observer of huma) 
ture, it proved to be an astoundi: 
lustration of the remaking of per: 
ity. After Chester went into offi 
was not long before we began to he 
and to witness great doings. The \y 
organization was galvanized into 
activity. The tremendous impact of 
Chester’s energy and enthusiasm speed 
ily brought things to pass. The Baby 
Hospital was the first to profit. A new 

wing had 


long been badly needed 
Chester interested some of his wea 
business associates of former days an 
almost over night the trowels wer 
ringing as the brick work went rap 
up. There was enough money left 
over from that initial campaign to re 
model completely the Sarah Haver 
Camp for Crippled Children at 
lake. The Community chest happen 
to be the next activity to engag 
Chester’s attention. This concert: 
campaign had never been a complet 
success in our city. Chester put 
over. His own subscription was a con 
siderable one and he literally dug up 
contributions from contributors in 
accessible to all other solicitors. 


He next put the Rotary Club ir 
touch with a gentleman of whos 
benevolent intentions no one had hea 
before and as a result the Rotary 
Educational Loan Fund was enriched 
by $15,000. The Salvation Army camé 
in for a share of his interest. Mor 
than once in the course of the year did 
I see him on the outskirts of the crowd 
at a Salvation Army street meeting 
More than once was he in conferenc 
with the Army Adjutant. The new 
home acquired by the Army was in 
large part the result of Chester’s pre 
ductive campaigning. The campaig! 
for one of the denominational hospitals 
was lagging. Chester put new life int 
the enterprise and the building went 
forward to completion. So he went 
from one activity to another. Hé 
worked with tireless strength and fired 
others with his own earnestness 
devotion. Men were drawn to his 
leadership and the result was a year of 
unprecedented success in philanthropic 
work. It would be impossible to tel! 
the full story of that wonderful year. 


The climax of it all came in the 
spring when the most disastrous “00° 
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city’s history swept down the 
us channel of the Triplett river. 
ypular designation, Chester Rott 
e the leader of the relief forces. 
With tire- 
section to 


ind night he worked. 
nergy he went from 
n of the devastated area, direct- 
id inspiring the efforts to restore 
and to distribute supplies. When 
actually in the engulfed portion 

city, he led the workers in the 
tion of supplies and money. It 
literally true that with his own 
he collected tons of supplies and 
ands of dollars and with his own 

he distributed these same dona- 


to those most in need. We 
ight that he would break down 
the strain, but when the flood 


he quickly resumed the less 


over, 

tacular duties of his office with 

mpaired strength. So the first year 
service came to an end. The 


rd made eclipsed all former records 
As for the change made in 
himself, I shall let him speak 
r himself. He was invited to address 
he Rotary club about that time. He 


ray; 


(Chester 


esponded with a most striking and 
werful speech. I wish that I could 
produce it in full. Some of it is 


eeply engraved upon my memory. In 
art what he said was this: 

“The president in introducing me has 
been kind enough to say that something 
1as been accomplished in the city dur- 
ng the past year by my efforts. 
Nothing that has occurred during the 
year and in which I have had any part 
s to be compared with the change that 
has been wrought in me. I can only 
say: ‘Once I was blind and now I see.’ 

“For many years, as you all know, 
I have been a reckless critic of all 
social-service movements. I revelled in 
Mencken and his ilk, and parrot-like, 
I repeated unsparingly their caustic 
jibes at welfare work. I have to con- 
fess that I did not know whereof I 
spoke. I did it in ignorance. I had 
no way of knowing. I was blind to 
the needs of the poor; indifferent to 
the sufferings of children; unconcerned 
about the welfare of others. I thought 
mly of myself. It is a different lan- 
guage that I shall henceforth speak. I 
have come to grips with reality. I 
know how much there is to be done 
for others who can do little or nothing 

themselves. Now I know some- 
ng of the joy that comes through 
vice. Now I know that there is no 
‘ocation under the sun that compares 
interest and attractiveness with the 
‘ation of helping others to help them- 
selves. I believe that I have received 
a genuine call to this work, and to this 
service I here and now consecrate 
myself to the end of my days.” 
lester went on with a ringing 
appeal to Rotarians to stand unflinch- 
ing.y to their guns: 

s Rotarians, you are facing to-day 


for 
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innumerable criticisms of your move- 
ment and work. I 
urge it upon vou to be undisturbed by 


You have 


of your welfare 
these contemptuous flings. 
the right way. Long after the last of 
shallow critics 
pen, work you are doing 
will be bearing rich fruitage. You are 


The critics 


these shall have given 


over his the 


bringing things to pass. 
would bring things to a pause.” 
(CHESTER did not forget to acknowl- 

edge his indebtedness to Professor 
McIver. He did tell all of the 
professor’s activity his behalf but 
he presented something of his philos- 
The old gentleman was 


not 
in 


ophy of life. 


a guest of the club that day and he 
was very evidently gratified by the 
kindly references Chester made to his 
teachings: 

“T am indebted to Professor Mclver 


for my new outlook on life. Not long 
ago he called my attention to this quo- 


tation from Benjamin Kidd’s_ book 
The Scie nce oT Powe rs 
Within the life of a single genera- 
tion the world can be made to undergo 
changes so profound, so revolutionary, 
so permanent, that it would almost 
appear as if human nature itself had 
been completely altered in the interval.” 


As Chester spoke these words about 
the complete alteration of human na- 
ture, it was observed that he glanced 
in the direction of the president’s tabl- 
at assistant 
occupying her accustomed place. 


which the secretary wa 


quota- 
secured 


Chester closed with another 
tion from the book. I 
these quotations from him 


Same 
later: 

institution 

humanity 


existing 
civilized 


There is not an 


in the world of 


which cannot be profoundly modified 
or altered, or abolished in a genera- 
tion. There is no form or order of 


government or of the dominion of force 
cannot be removed out of the 
world within a generation. There is 
no ideal in conformity with the prin- 
ciples of civilization dreamed of by any 
dreamer or idealist which cannot be 
realized within the lifetime of those 
around him, 


which 


His speech over, Chester sat down 
amid a storm of applause. He was com- 
pelled to arise again and bow his 
thanks to his tumultuously appreciative 
friends. My wife discovered the most 
interesting and significant thing in con- 
nection with Chester’s speech—tears in 
the eyes of the assistant secretary of 
the Rotary Club. She clutched me by 
the arm and whispered in my ear: 


“He will get a different answer now, | 


or I am no judge of the surrender 
signs of womanhood. Tell him to 
speak to her now, for she cares for 
him.” 

“Tell him yourself,” I answered her. 


“You are here to-day with me for that | 


very purpose.” 


She went to him at once. 


SR Re ee a 
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Any idea that may have been enter- | 


tained by us that Etta would succumb 


x 
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There are two ways of travel- 
ing, One is to start blindly out 
into the world knowing only in 
a vague manner where one 1s 
going; the other way is the Cook 
way—enjoying every portion of 
a tour that is planned in ad- 
vance, as an architect plans a 


building. 


We have over one 


hundred offices distributed over 
Europe, an interpreter at every 
port and railway station of im- 
portance —your “Service Station 


at 


every major point. 


We offer you: 


—Itineraries for individuals, 


small groups or families 
embodying the particular 
places in which you are 
interested. Our booklet 
“Inclusive Individual Tra- 
vel” gives you valuable 
suggestions. 

Three series of escorted 
tours with a wide range of 
routes and dates, compe- 
tent leadership and unri- 
valed service. 

Spring sailings to the 
Mediterranean — March 
2oth, April 21st and May 
12th. “Program No. 32” 


—A comprehensive selec- 


tion of tours by the com- 
fortable new Tourist 
Third Cabin Services at 
exceedingly moderate 
rates. Booklet ‘‘C-10" 


Agents for all Steamship Lines 





+ hone Summer Cruise’... 


| 








to EUROPE and the 
MEDITERRANEAN 
On the newS.S. ‘‘California’”’ 
July ist to August 31st 
From New York back to New York 





Cruise Tours to Norway, 
North Cape and Northern 


Capitals. 
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Home of Chicago Rotary Club 
for Fifteen Years 
1700 ROOMS—Each with bath 
World Renowned Restaurants 


Rotarians from many climes always oe the 
New Hotel Sherman their home when iff Chi- 
cago. Chicago Rotary Club Luncheons every 
Tuesday at 12:15 You will find a real 
Rotary weleome here, 


Joseph Byfield, 
President 


Frank W. Bering, 
Vice Pres. and Man. Dir. 
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Florida 


Consolidated Cars of Household 
Goods and Automobiles 
are loaded on dependable schedule from 





stations in 
Chicago St. Louis 
Detroit Cleveland 
Buffalo Cincinnati 
New York Philadelphia 
direct to lacksonville 
ampa 
Miami 


and other centers. 


Consult our nearest office for rates and 
particulars, 


TRANS-CONTINENTAL FREIGHT CO. 


General Office 
7 Seuth Dearborn Street, Chicago 


Offices in all Principal Cities 
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promptly by Chester’s renewed appeal 
was speedily disabused by Chester’s 
report to me. It seems that the little 
"golden-haired minx, while much more 
‘sympathetic to Chester, had formed 
{the strange notion that she could not 
recede from her previous decision until 
by some sign or token the spell of the 
“Not-Chester” station call could be 
broken. I was amazed at Chester’s 
attitude. He was exultant: 

“She wants another sign and another 
sign she shall have’—these were his 
whispered words to me. 

He told me his plan. We were all 
to go the very next day to the neigh- 
boring metropolis to attend a foot-ball 
game. Etta’s Alma Mater was to play 
and Chester and Etta had arranged to 
ride over together on the interurban. 
Chester invoked my aid. As the train 
approached Ettaville on the return trip, 
Chester would be interrogating the 
young lady about the matter nearest to 
his heart. He said that when he 
reached the crucial moment saying to 
Etta for, I suppose, the hundredth 
time, “Will you marry me, Etta” he 
would flap his hand at me. My part 
would be to signal the conductor whom 
Chester had already bribed. The con- 
ductor was to come in and shout “Etta 
Will” taking, of course, a slight liberty 
with the name of that ancient hamlet. 

It had been a lovely day. The game 
was a thriller. Etta never looked 
more charming. The stage was all set 
upon the return trip. The dusk was 
settling upon us as we drew into Etta- 
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ville. The crucial moment came 

ter had been doing his part most 
At the exact moment he flapp 
hand at me. I relayed the sig 
the supposed direction of the’ con 
but all in vain. The conductx 
nowhere to be seen. What ha 
pened to him, at the moment, 

not know. Chester continued ti 
his disengaged hand at me behi 
back. I was desperately trying | 
cover the whereabouts of the coni 
The ruse seemed to have faile 
day seemed hopelessly lost when 

I hesitate to go on with the sto I 
know that in this cynical age mos: 
readers will cackle aloud in ribald gle 
and will intimate that Baron Munchau 
sen has come to life again in me. Ro 
mance has almost disappeared fron 
the earth and with it has gone th 
fond belief that in affairs of the heart 
there is help to be had from the very 
air above us. No matter! The story 
shall go on. 

As the train came to a stop in Etta- 
ville, with Chester still wigwagging fo 
help, the conductor still conspicuous by 
his absence, there came clearly into our 
ears from the throat of Antrostomus 
vociferus, perched on the limb of a 
adjacent tree the thrilling call—— 

Whip-poor-will! Whip-poor-will! 

Chester said that Etta was the first 
to speak. She said: 

“Tt seems, Chester, that Etta won't 
but Whipper will.” 

And Whipper did! The Rotary Club 
sought out another assistant secretary. 





The New Crop 


(Continued from page 19.) 


his land run to weeds or refusing to 
grow the same variety of seed, in any 
one class, that everyone else was grow- 
ing. So it was felt that this work was 
a truly Rotary movement with Rotary 
ethics at every angle and this has been 
kept in mind from the inauguration of 
the contest to the present day. 

During the time of re-adjustment 
following the war, movements which 
were sponsored by war conditions were 
apt to be forgotten. So for some years 
the Committee on Agricultural Educa- 
tion, as it is known, received little in- 
terest within the club. On the outside, 
too, fresh difficulties had arisen. There 
was a general call for the removal of 
what were deemed unnecessary expendi- 
tures in the educational system and in a 
great many municipalities school gar- 
dening was voted out. The committee 
decided to change the rules of the con- 
test and to throw it open to individual 
competition. 

The response was light at first be- 
cause of the exacting nature of the con- 


test, but this, it was found later, was 
really a blessing in disguise, as thos¢ 
who took it up were “the elect” upon 
which the contest has since relied for 
its stability. These young people have 
striven against very discouraging cir 
cumstances but have won out, and today 
they are looked upon as unusually suc- 
cessful. 

One girl put in five years of patient 
toil before she finally got her name 
on the cup. Another boy who was 
pecularly gifted in this work and natur- 
ally and easily won first place early in 
the game, found himself with a collec- 
tion of seed upon his hands for which 
there was no market. Thereupon he 
started a little business for himself an¢ 
succeeded in stocking five or six of the 
local stores in the district. The supe 
rior quality of his seed was soon recog- 
nized and when he had outclassed /\1m- 
self from further entry into the on 
test he still carried on his seed garden 
as a business proposition. Today « |o 
cal firm buys all small quantitie 0! 
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vhile a grower for the wholesale 
t disposes of larger quantities for 
ndidates. 
realized, however, that the be-all 
citizenship brought about 
gh its influence. The mere pro- 
, of a commodity without the up- 
r influence of the service given is 
t slight significance in modern life 
vhile this effect generally comes in- 
tly and often as a surprise, the Ro- 


Club of Victoria believes in put- | 
first things first and is trying in | 
Rotary style to gain the confidence 


ys and girls through the material 
est offered so that those young 
le who are gathered into the fold 
given something to live for as well 
to live by. 

It has been the custom therefore 

y year to hold picnics for the can- 
lates, when a tour of the gardens is 
made concluding with a visit to one of 
e seed farms in the district. This is 
followed by tea and games in which 
andidates get to know each other in- 
timately. Since the number of candi- 
lates has been increasing they have 
been grouped, each group being placed 
in charge of a member of the Committee 
for the season. Some of the games are 
group games and in this way there is 
1 strong bond of fellowship developed 
between each leader and his group. 

These group leaders also visit the 
homes of members of their group dur- 
ng the season and advise candidates 
on the work they are doing. By this 
means esprit de corps is naturally 
brought out and the children are ever in 
1 mood to imbibe the lessons of Rotary 
as applied to their own particular 
problems. 

The proof of the pudding is in the 
eating however and general results 
only can be the criterion of the worth- 
whileness of any movement. From re- 
sults obtained so far the Rotary Con- 
test in Seed Production and Citizenship 
has justified its existence on the follow- 
ing three points: 

1. It has developed the seed growing 
industry in Greater Victoria and at- 
tracted growers to the district. 

2. It has provided a profitable and in- 
teresting outlet for the boy and girl life 
f the community and at the same time 
idded to the industries available for the 
children when they grow up. 

And finally it has rescued many 
ne’er-do-wells at school and given them 
a fresh interest in their school life by 

viding them with an objective which 
lepends on their success at school. 

lhe Rotary Contest in Seed Produc- 

and Citizenship may be merely of 
interest, but it is also probable 
Rotary’s influence is local as well 
niversal in helping communities to 
capitalise their local assets. 
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i-all of the contest is in the im- | 








“Your Story in Picture Leaves Nothing Untold” 


For YouR CATALOG AND OTHER. 
ADVERTISING MATTER 


BARNES-CROSBY COMPANY 


E. W. HOUSER, Pres 


ADVERTISING ART STUDIOS 
PHOTO-ENGRAVING SHOPS Qq 


9-NORTH FRANKLIN ST. COR. MADISON ST, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Hotels Statler 


Rotary Hotels 


BUFFALO DETROIT 


1100 Baths 1000 Baths 






1000 R ooms 


ST. LOUIS 


650 Baths 





1100 Rooms 


CLEVELAND 


1000 Baths 








650 Rooms 





1000 Rooms 


Now building in BOSTON, 1300 rooms, 1300 baths 
-to be opened late in 1926 


Hotel Pennsylvania 


New York—Statler-operated 


22@0 Rooms—The Largest Hotel in the World—2200 Baths 
Seventh Ave., 32nd to 33rd Sts., Opp. Pennsylvania Station 
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culating ice-water and other unusual conveniences. A morning 
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ADVERTISING 


Shows how to increase sales and decrease 
selling costs. 
“Wonderful Stuff!” is echoed by all who have 
read it. “Recently I invested in a set of business 
books that cost a lot of money,” wrote one;— 
“But I got more real benefit from your little’book 
than from all of them!" - 


And, now, all you have to do to get YOUR COPY is to clip out this advertise- 
ment, pin it to your cegular business letterhead, and mail ii to the 


ELLIOTI 
ADDRESSING MACHINE CO. 
Rate watiertet wel on We 


Cambridge, 











Come to Us for Novel 


Entertainment Ideas 


We are prepared to furnish 
novel ideas, stunts or complete 
programs for gatherings where 
original entertainment ideas 
are wanted. Prompt delivery 
on souvenirs, favors, flags, em- 
blems, badges, place cards, etc., 
is assured by our 24 hour serv- 
ice. Let us help you plan your 
banquets, smokers, and club en- 
tertainments. 


Our Rotary specialties catalog shows 
many things that will interest you. 
A card brings it without charge. 


Russell-Hampton Co., Inc. 
39 W. Adams St. Chicago 














If You Could Attach 
a Motor Meter to Your 


so that it would show a red danger signal when 
something had begun to go wrong inside, you 
would add years to your life. 

Our service acts as a motor meter an index to 
the state of your health 

By means of urinalysis our Laboratories detect 
and give you a warning at the first sign of irreg- 
ularity This enables you to take measures to 
chex - what otherwise might develop into serious 
Ulnes: 

IT "Is HEALTH PROTECTION 

The cost is small There is no trouble for 
vou, and the service must be estimated in years of 
life. not in dollars of money 

Write to day for our instructive booklet, ‘*The 
Span of Life.’ 

National Bureau of Analysis 
H. J Seule, President 

R. 326 Republic Bldg. CHICAGO 
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National Bureau of Analysis 

R. 326 Republie Bldg., Chicago 

Gentlemen: Please send me your booklet, ‘‘The Span 
of Life’, and information on your service. 

Name a ‘ eeneternieniiaiideiia 
Address 
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Gummed Paper 7 See Face in OMclal 


$1.00 per 100 $7.50 per 1000 
International Hatters Supply Co, Ino 
14 West 4th Street Now York. N. Y- 
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Why Have a Rotary Club? 


(Continued from page 9) 


told time after time that it is of that 
type. 

When a man is introduced into Ro- 
tary, he is given to understand that 
Rotary has selected him as a leading 
man in his calling, not because of his 
social prominence or his political power, 
but because he, of all the men in his 
calling in his community, possesses 
more Rotary virtues, which are always 
active and affirmative, than his competi- 
tors. The club must first have satisfied 
itself that he is of the fibre to make a 
real and a positive Rotarian, not a pas- 
sive and harmless one, that he will 
adopt the ideal of Rotary and will be- 
come an active Rotary worker. 


YVBEN a club has accepted the re- 

sponsibility of his membership, it 
thereby represents that for that par- 
ticular classification it is willing to be 
judged by that member. It represents 
to the community that it hopes to dem- 
onstrate through him that the particu- 
lar business in which he is engaged can 
be conducted without violence to Rotary 
principles. It expects to be able to 
point to him as an example and expects 
him to demonstrate to his competitor 
and to the community that the Rotary 
principles are workable and have de- 
cided advantages. That, in a nutshell, 
is my idea of the primary obligation of 
a Rotary club to its community. 

Rotary was brought by business men 
into a business world—into a world 
where were mixed all the vices and all 
the virtues of modern business. To 
such a business world, in an effort to 
restore order and confidence, it sug- 
gested to business and professional men 
that they endeavor to apply to their 
businesses that simple rule of the Mas- 
ter—that second of the commandments 
on which hang all the law and the 
prophets. Rotary came to teach and 
not to do. It hopes to demonstrate 
and accomplish through the individual 
work of the student Rotarian. 

If to improve business conditions is 
not the chief or principal obligation of 
a club to its community, there can be 
no reasonable or satisfactory explana- 
tion of our classification rule or for 
the requirement that a member be an 
active participant in the business or 
professional life of his community. If 
Rotary does not hope to improve busi- 
ness conditions, why select one man 
from each business or profession with 
the aim of causing him to represent in 
his business true Rotary principles? If 
Rotary’s obligation tc a community is 
to promote community or civic enter- 
prises, why not make it an organiza- 
tion of men not engaged in active par- 





ticipation in affairs—of retired men— 


men who can give all of their ti 
that work? 

Rotary is still young. Its po cies 
are yet plastic. It is a power ir the 
world today and others frequently «ce 
to enlist the aid of this strong-bo ‘ied, 
willing young worker in many worthy 
enterprises. In an effort, apparent 
curb this tendency, in an effort t: 
vent it from becoming bound and com- 
mitted by that disturbing rule we cal] 
precedent, in an effort to keep befor 
us at all times the primary obligation 
of a Rotary club and prevent major 
deflections, and in an effort to mak 
clear that distinction betwen the obliga 
tion of a club and that of a member 
there was adopted at St. Louis the fa 
mous Resolution No. 34 dealing with 
activities of a club. 

The principal work of a real-est: 
dealer is not to preach but to sell | mi 
So, the principal work of Rotary 
not to center its attention upon those 
forms of activity that are already or 
should be cared for by other organiza 
tions, but to perform its real task of 
setting a new standard of business 
ideals and business and professional 
morals jin a business world. I don’t say 
that a real-estate dealer should not be 
interested in other things or that Ro 
tary should not be concerned in other 
activities, but both have special work t 
do. There are special agencies to han 
dle the other activities. Improving 
business conditions is Rotary’s unique 
work and it is the work it is peculiarly 
fitted to do. For this cause it came and 
to this end it has been directed. Un 
less this is Rotary’s special and dis 
tinctly individual mission, it lacks that 
singleness of purpose essential to pro 
tracted life. 


F Rotary’s principal obligation to a 

community is to do special or relief 
work, there’s no reason for a club, no 
reason for the Six Objects, no reason 
for the Code of Business Ethics and 
no justification for the classification 
rule. Without these there is nothing 
particularly unique in Rotary organi 
zation. Societies have been functioning 
some before Rotary began, which de- 
vote their entire time and energy to 
such work. It is their business. If to 
make a crippled child correct in figure 
or to make a boy a better man is Ro- 
tary’s ideal, how can we justify out 
classification plank? What right have 
I to say that I have any greater inter- 
est in correcting the deformities 
crippled child than any other attorney 
in my community? What right have 
we to assume management and exc ude 
others as well qualified and into w .0s¢ 
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uld come as much joy as 
ours from doing it? What 
any member to say that this 
ild be done by an organization 
ted membership, in which he 
esents his business or pro- 
There’s enough envy, enough 
of Rotary clubs without add- 
which would come from at- 
to dominate an activity in 
men have or should have as 
terest as Rotarians. 
» don’t conclude that I am rais- 
oice in protest against Crippled 
1 Work or Boys Work or other 
; of like nature. I don’t want 
understood, but I do say that 
able should be exercised 
e club’s interest in work of this 
ter is not so extended as to make 
secution of that work its chief 
. for existence. It is a wonderful 
ind the memory of Rotary, if not 
ume, will probably always live be- 


care 
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cause of it. Some work under the club’s 
auspices retains membership interest. 
Some under the club’s direction will 
tend to indicate if not to fix character. 
Lincoln took time to pardon a boy who 
had slept on sentry duty, and took time 
to write to a mother who had lost four 
sons in battle. 
the character of the man, but they were 


These things indicate 


secondary. He did not abandon his 
greater purpose of saving a nation that 
he might do something to restore peace 


to troubled minds. 


There has been such a revival in the | 
efforts of men to make a good body out | 


of a deformed one and to make a real 


man out of “just a boy” that one is con- | 


vinced that men are learning Rotary 


and are learning to apply to their per- | 


sonal and community lives the Rotary 


ideal of service. It’s their duty as men 


and as Rotarians. 


It’s a primary duty 


of a Rotarian and a secondary work of 


a club. 


‘“Menckenitis”’ 


(Continued from 


e without danger of going to 
It wasn’t always that way by any 
means. “Caveat Emptor” is still per- 
fectly good common law in many places 
and it was perfectly good commercial 
practice not so many years ago. Boiled 
lown, it was merely an attempt to get 
something for nothing and most men 
dropped it because they found it did 
Not all men dropped it, of 
urse. Some men still believe they 
can get something for nothing. Many 
1 fact. They still cut corners to 
their various ambitions and they still 
try to slip something over on the inno- 
cent party of the second part. And 
they get away with it, too, for a time; 
sometimes for a long, long time. 


not pay. 


men, 1 


But we must not expect a great deal 
of sympathy or understanding from an 
It is his business to smash 
things or to try to. It is when we find 
other men accepting the conclusions of 

the iconoclasts and spreading them that 

we grow concerned. 


iconoclast. 


Ubviously, this sort of criticism does 
‘olary no good. It is doing no great 
harm at present, either, but if it is 
allowed to continue unchallenged, it 
may do considerable harm. 

We have here a small group of people 
4 ng at us. No one of course, takes 
-. organization seriously when they 
4 Haugh at it. No one who laughs at 
will take it seriously. 


page 8) 

Only a few are laughing now but 
some of the critics are able to appeal to 
considerable audiences and if they 
laugh long enough and hard enough, 
the audience will finally laugh,. too, 
partly at the clown and partly at his 
joke. And once the audience starts 
laughing, it will laugh less and less at 
the clown and more and more at his 


joke. 

The question is, of course, what to do 
about it. And that brings us to the 
party of the second part in all this 
misunderstanding, Rotarians 
selves. Most of our critics are in good 
faith, I believe, although I suspect that 
some of them think more of turning 
a clever phrase than of the correctness 
of their position. The trouble is, as I 
see it, those who are sincere have just 
about enough to make a case against 
us, not much of a case, perhaps, but 
enough to satisfy themselves. 


And for this, we must accept our own 
responsibility and face it squarely. Be- 
fore discussing this point any further, 
however, it is necessary to call atten- 
tion to the objective nature of “service” 
as it is approached by the intellectual 
giants who have been most active in 
criticism of us. This objective concep- 
tion runs all through their stuff. When 
one of our young intellectual giants 
attempts a pathological diagnosis of 


them- | 
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YourVaeation 
in France 


at no greater expense than 
the ordinary summer at 
the mountains or shore 


RANCE has always wel- 

comed visitors...catered to 
them...and shared all her treas- 
ures. So that" goingabroad” has 
always meant going to France, 
to Paris ~ Paris ... teeming 
with life; streets lined with book 
Stalls, tables overflowing from 
crowded cafes, provincials in 
quaint dress, cosmopolites in 
the latest fashion! 

This vivid spirit of Paris sails 
the sea...in a French Liner. 
Dances and deck games have 
a verve that carries the ship 
over the Atlantic all too soon. 
The cuisine and service are as 
French as one expects and finds 
in France. And the joy of dock- 
ing at Havre! No transferring 
to tenders . . . a special boat 
train waiting... Paris in three 
hours. And all France within 
easy distance. 

Take your owncar,uncrated, 
with you. Touring in France, 
and living comfortably, costs 
much less than in the United 
States. The de Luxe Liners, 
the Paris and France, go first to 
Plymouth, England... then to 
Havre, the Port of Paris. The 
one-class cabin liners, De 
Grasse, Rochambeau, LaSavoie 
and Suffren, go direct to Havre. 


Information from any French Line Agent 
or recognized Tourist Office 


French Line 


19 State Street, New York City 


Offices and Agencies in typ 7 Cities of United 
States, Europe an na 
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FREE—ideas 
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netted another $300 profit from one day’s 


 ROTOSPFER 


We will tell you how you can reproduce 
these ideas with a Rotospeed—without type 


or cufs—without fuss, muss or delay. 
Rotospeed prints anything that can be 

hand-written, typewritten, drawn or ruled 
quickly and at a very low cost. 

Ten Days FREE TRIAL 
Send us your name In return we will 
send some money-making, money-saving 
deas that apply specifically to your busi- 
ness, also full details of the Rotospeed 

and our FREE trial 
offer. No cost or | 









obligation. 


The Rotospeed 
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474 Fl 
Easy fth St. 


Payments 
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BANQUETS, DINNERS AND 
SOCIAL GATHERINGS 

When favors, noise-makers and novelties 
are supplied the guests—then good fellows 
get together in a hurry. 
As an introduction to our novel line: 
50 Pretty Paper Hats 
50 Colored Balloons 
50 Noisemakers 
300 Rolls of Streamers 


Larger assortments in proportion 


ROSS SOUVENIR CO. 
36 W. 33rd St. New York City 
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“A City Is Known by [ts Hotels’ 


HOTEL BOND 


HARTFORD, CONN. 
Accommodating 1,000 Guests 
Harry S. Bond 
Rotary Luncheons Mondays, 
at 12:15 
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service, he usually has in mind objective 
service. When Sinclair Lewis bears 
down on service in “Babbitt” he has 
this same objective conception. Lewis 
may have had a clear distinction in his 
own mind between “Babbitt’s Interna- 
tional Boosters’ Club and Rotary but 
there is no doubt at all in the minds 


| of Lewis worshippers, including Mr. 


Mencken. They all believe that Rotary 
is the same sort of objective group as a 


| boosters’ club or a commerce associa- 
| tion or the Anti-Saloon League. 


And, of course, that is where these 
gentlemen are all everlastingly 
wrong. Rotary, if constitution 


so 


its 


| means anything, if the words of its 
| accepted leaders mean anything, is not 


It is 
is to 


an objective organization at all. 
essentially non-objective. That 
say it is not a community-service 
organization. 


T is unfortunately true that too 

many Rotarians have never grasped 
this fundamental conception of Rotary 
at all. Entire clubs have missed it 
utterly—particularly clubs newly orga- 
nized. As Rotarian Arthur Hcbbs 
points out in his article, in The 
Rotarian, if President Sam builds a 
skating rink in his administration, 
President George wants to put across 
a municipal swimming pool in his and 
when President John comes along, he 
must either build a public museum or 
endow a horticultural garden. 

And to the extent that Rotary and 
Rotary clubs do indulge in these ob- 
jective activities, they are parties to 
the general misunderstanding of the 
essentials of Rotary and must accept 
their share of the current criticism 
that confuses Rotary service with ob- 
jective service. 

Rotary, then, is not an objective 
organization at all in its essential pur- 
poses. It is distinctively and essentially 
non-objective, and therein lies its par- 
ticular value to those who are its mem- 
bers or come within the sphere of its 
influence. 

I submit that no Rotary club has 
ever been criticized while it has kept 
in mind its subjective nature. I submit 
that Rotary never draws down on its 
devoted head the “royal razzberry” of 
the outlander until it sticks said head 
into something that is nothing what- 
ever of its business. 

Nor is the fact that we are criticized 
the most important point. If Rotary is 
essentially non-objective, as I conceive 
it, then we are merely dissipating our 
energies and getting nowhere with our 
real Rotary program when we engage 
in haphazard objective enterprises. If 
we always keep in mind the non-objec- 
tive nature of Rotary, we will not only 
be keeping out of a peck of trouble 
but we will always find ourselves work- 
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ing constructively along real 
lines. 

It will probably be as 
whether Rotary is to have 
program at all. And my an 
none at all or whatsoever as 
grams are generally understo \\ 
programs are for our comm 
ciations and _ civic-betterment 
and Rotary isn’t any of t 
Rotary has no field distinct 
essentially its own there is n 
for Rotary at all. It is merely 
of those organizations of \ 
have such a superabundanc 
and can justify itself only 
stomachs of those unfortuna . 
long for a square meal av 
home. 

Does this mean, for examp! 
we ought not support our Boys’ Ba; 
or the local Boy Scouts, that we ou 
to ignore boys work entirely 
track civic activities? Not at all. Ther 
is a vast difference between lending oy 
individual support to these things ar 
sponsoring them as an organizatior 
And when we are so unanimous in ou 
individual support of such activitie 
our boys’ band and boy welfare, it 1 
justly be charged that it is difficult 
draw the line between where our acti 
vities as an organization cease ani 
activities as individuals begin. N 
it necessary at present to draw t 
line. 

Rotary now permits a certain amount 
of objective activity, but I am going 
to point out to you how Rotary a 
proaches this issue with extreme cau 
tion, indeed, I might say, with extren: 
reluctance. And it is needless to say 
in view of this attitude, that 
objective enterprises as are formal) 
adopted as part of the program of any 
particular club ought to be adopte 
after the most careful consideratio! 
and discussion and, once adopted, ol 
jective activity within the club shou! 
be strictly confined to the formal | 
gram. 

In Resolution No. 34 adopted in t 
international convention of 1923, wi 
find this: 

“Because he who serves must 
Rotary is not merely a state of miné 
nor Rotary philosophy merely subje 
tive, but must translate itself int 
Rotary activity; and the 
Rotarian and the Rotary club must pu! 
the theory into practice. 

“Each individual Rotary 
absolute autonomy in the selection 0 
such objective (community servic 
activities as will appeal to it a | 
suited to its community; but no cu 
should allow any objective (com ty 
service) activity to obscure the objec 
of Rotary nor jeopardize the p mar! 
purpose for which a Rotary ub * 
organized.” 
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ught to make it clear to every- 
Rotary is not essentially an 
organization and that such 
ty service enterprises 
t should be accepted only with 
careful and formal consider- 
1 no one can question the fact 
smaller the city in which any 
ub has its being, the greater 
the care and caution displayed 
ting any community-service 
however limited. Indeed, 

a growing body of opinion in 
that questions very seriously 
community service activities 
rt should be allowed by Rotary 
ind with this opinion, I am in 


as lt 


agreement. 

\nalyze the paragraph I have just 
from Resolution No. 34, the 
lefinite statement that I have 

en able to find that flatly suggests 
inity-service activity. I will re- 


“Because he who serves must act, 

Rotary is not merely a state of mind, 

Rotary philosophy merely subjec- 

must translate itself into 

Rotary activity; and the individual 

Rotarian and the Rotary club must put 
e theory into practice.” 


but 


( F course, Rotary is not merely a 
state of mind. Nor is Rotary philos- 
opny subjective at all. But I submit 
nothing anywhere in 
Rotary philosophy that makes it im- 
perative for a Rotary club to “put the- 
ry into practice.” It is the duty of the 
lub to teach its principles and its 
philosophy. It is the duty of the mem- 
bers to put that philosophy into prac- 
tice, to articulate it with the world in 
which they live. 

Study the six objects of Rotary dili- 
gently and you will find nowhere in 
them any suggestion of community- 
service club activity. It will do no 
great harm to repeat them here. 
They are: 

To encourage and foster: 
(a) The ideal of SERVICE as 
basis of all worthy enterprise. 
(b) High ethical standards 
ness and professions. 
(c) The application of the ideal of 
ervice by every Rotarian to his per- 
mal, business, and community life. 
(d) The development of acquaintance 
an opportunity for service. 
e) The recognition of the worthiness 
all useful occupations and the dig- 
nifying by each Rotarian of his occu- 


pation as an opportunity to 


y. 


at there is 


the 


in busi- 


f 


serve so- 
(f) The advancement of understand- 
goodwill, and international peace 
ough a world fellowship of business 
professional men united in the Ro- 
y ideal of service. 


‘het is a clear and definite state- 


) ™ent of purpose, isn’t it? It proposes 
_° paign of education among its 
7 °vn membership with the idea that 

‘otar.ans everywhere will put into 
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practice the teachings and philosophy 
of Rotary. 
organization 
direct objective philosophy 
be spread and evangelized by Rotarians 
in their capacity as individual members 
of society. 


Rotary is a non-objective 
teach a 
life to 


attemping to 


ot 


I will quote you from a pamphlet 
issued in 1916 by the then Committee 
on Philosophy and Education. The 
pamphlet was called “A Talking 
Knowledge of Rotary” and it says: 

“There are specific instances, how- 
ever, where service to the community 
demands that the Rotary club shall act 
collectively, but such action should take 
place only after the most careful prior 
consideration. Rotary has a distinct 
field of its own and it is mainly edu- 
cational in character.” 

In general, Rotary recognizes, that 
at times, there may be need of Rotary 
activity in behalf of some particular 
project, but the point that 
even then Rotary should not act as a 
club but only as a group of individuals 
who happen to be in agreement as to 
the imperative needs of the occasion. 
As individuals, Rotarians have the 
same liberty of action as other indi- 
viduals, and if they decide, as a group 
of individuals, to support some worth- 
while movement, it is their privilege. 
That is quite a different thing from 
giving some particular movement for- 
mal Rotary endorsement and actively 
supporting it as a club. But at that, 
even granting the excuse of one hun- 
dred percent imperativeness and neces- 
sity, there is something repugnant to 
sound ethical conduct in the idea of a 


stresses 


group of men who are really Rotarians | 


representing themselves merely as a 
haphazard grouping. 

I am of the opinion that as Rotary 
develops a clearer and sharper perspec- 
tive of essential Rotary purposes and 
philosophy, that objective activity will 
be more and more restricted and finally 
dropped all together. And I wish the 
day all speed. 


But if Rotary is to have no objec- | 


tive mission, if it is to undertake no 
public program, promote no definite 
enterprise, what is there left for Rotary 
to do? What value has it to its mem- 
bership, to the community? What rea- 
son has it for existence at all? 

These are all fair questions and de- 
mand an answer. Rotary will appeal 
to the individual in exact measure as 
the individual needs and appreciates 
subjective exploration, and the value of 
a sound philosophy of life. 
sion of Rotary, as I see it, is to drive 
home certain fundamentals 
man that belongs to a Rotary club and 
to send him back to his own particular 
place in modern life to evangelize those 
principles by practicing them. 
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DON’T want you to order a quan- 





receive at least ‘DOUBLE VALUE” 
I'll return your money in full 
OW I do it. 


tobacco and 


tity of cigars until you try my 
complete line consisting of 7 brands | 
} put up as illustrated above. If after 
a fair trial you feel that you did not | 
| 
| 
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I import my own 
maintain the larg 


| est cigar factory selling for cash, 
| eliminating bookkeeping, bad debts, 
j etc., and sell my entire output direct 
| to the consumer. 

All transportation charges prepaid. 


CANNOT afford to sell more than | 
: | 

one trial | 
at this price. 
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Banking Home 
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The Lifetime Refrigerator 
White Mountain Refrigerators 


The Chest with the Chill in It 
The Maine Manufacturing Co. 
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World Wide Rotary! 


of 
THE ROTARIAN is invited to 
the fact that there are several 


The attention of readers 


other Rotary publications to 
which they might also like to 
become subscribers. 


Rotary 


The monthly magazine of the 
Rotary Clubs in Great Britain 
and Ireland, where there are 
now approximately 200 clubs. 


La Nota Rotaria 


and 
Rotary 


Two excellent publications in 
the Spanish language. La Nota 
Rotaria is the publication of 
the clubs in Cuba and Rotary 
is the publication of the clubs 
in Spain. 


Il Rotary 


This is the publication of the 
Rotary clubs in Italy, and for 
any one reading Italian, this 
will prove to be a very inter- 
esting publication. 


Les Rotary Clubs de France 


The publication of the Rotary 
clubs in the Republic of France 
and a magazine which will be 
found very interesting to those 
who are able to read French. 


Many Rotarians have children who 
as part of their school work are 
studying French, Spanish or Italian. 
Why not subscribe for one or more 
of these publications and have the 
younger members of the family read 
it and translate it to you? 


Subscriptions may be sent to Inter- 
national Headquarters whence they 
will be forwarded to the respective 
offices of these publications. 


Subscription Rates Per Year 


Rotary (English) ii ci ceesccccs $3.00 
La Nota Rotaria (Spanish)...... 3.00 
motary (Spams) svcv.ve.s cece 3.00 
Il Rotary (Italian)............. 3.00 
Les Rotary Clubs de France 

RNID caon sss ag ae nak dacae 3.00 
Inquiries regarding advertising in these 


publications may be sent to International 
Headquarters whence they will be _ for- 
warded to the respective publications. 























“GET ACQUAINTED” 


—with— 
“ADCO” LUNCHEON 
BADGES 
Celluloid or Metal 
ADCRAFT MFG. CO. 
2448 W. 22nd St. - - CHICAGO 


Write for Samples and Prices 
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—And Who's Who in This Number 


‘THIS is the open season for Rotary 
district conferences, and throughout 
the various countries the organization 


_is entering on a new cycle of develop- 





aera i 


ment prior to the great gathering at 
Denver. Among those traveling hither 
and yon in connection with these con- 
ferences is Don Adams, International 
President, who has been visiting the 
Twenty-fifth District Conference at Ca- 
maguey, Cuba, and the Third District 
Conference at Torreon, Mexico. He is 
also to attend inter-city gatherings at 
New Orleans, at San Antonio and at 
Denver, 1926 Convention City. To visit 
these various places as well as Chicago 
he will travel nearly 8,000 miles by rail 
and 200 miles by sea, spending 36 days 
away from his New England home. 

The Board of Directors will meet in 
Chicago on the 29th of March, and be- 
tween that date and the 8rd of April 
will give attention to many Rotary mat- 
ters, several of which pertain to the 
coming Convention. 


WHO’S WHO—AMONG OUR 
CONTRIBUTORS 


Last December we published an arti- 
cle by Strickland Gillilan entitled “It’s 
a Wise Father,’ and numerous com- 
ments proved that this humorist knew 
whereof he spoke. This month he ex- 


presses himself equally well in the 
frontispiece poem “The Boy That 
Was.” 


Dr. George Strakosch is the secre- 
tary of the Rotary Club of Vienna, and 
his views on “Rotary in Europe” are 
presented in the leading editorial. 


Bradley Tyrrell is vice-president of 
the Bradley Knitting Company at Dela- 
van, Wisconsin, a trustee of Beloit Col- 
lege, and was in the Ordinance Depart- 
ment at Washington during 1917-8. He 
does not always stick to his knitting, 
but goes off on such explorations of 
the wilds as that described in the arti- 
cle entitled “E-igh-e-igh-o!” 


Will H. Gharrity is a charter mem- 
ber of the Rotary Club of Savanna, 
Ill., and editor of the Times-Journal 
of that city. ‘“Menckenitis” is an ab- 
stract of an address which he recently 
gave to his fellow-members. 


Wheeler McMillen of New York is in 
close touch with “The 4-H Clubs,” both 
through his position as associate editor 
of “Farm and Fireside” and because he 
has been a farmer himself. He was 
born on a farm near Ada, Ohio, and 
bought an Indiana newspaper when he 
was only 21. 


L. C. Haworth is general secretary 
of the Y. M. C. A. at St. Louis, Mo., 
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having reached that post by) 
college endowment work and 
in the “Y” at Buffalo, N. Y., 
town, Ohio, and Bombay, In 
has first-hand knowledge 
and Personality.” 

E. W. McDiarmid, A.M., con 
another of his stories about C 
the man who had an ingrown eg . 
author is professor of philoso 
Texas Christian University, | 
Worth, and has also served as presid 
of Hamilton College, Ky., and Milliga 
College, Tenn. 


ot 


Paul P. Harris, founder of Rot 
revisited California recently ar 
you of some of the changes obs: 
among the miracles of that state. \\ 
his law practice permits, Paul does a 
good deal of reading and writing i: 
Morgan Park home. 


oO 


E. Tolman East is a writer wily 
traveled much and who, in adidit 
has access to much interesting’ inf 
mation about the wonders of Colorad 
and the highways and byways leading 
to the great mountain playgrounds. 

Russell T. Neville is a lawyer of K: 
wanee, Ill., whose hobbies are photog 
raphy and caves. On one occasion his 
boy guide got lost, the lights ran out 
and the explorers stayed in a dark cay 
from 9 p. m. till 11 a. m., but tl 
experience only made Russell dete: 
mined that the cave genii should not 
scare him. 

Hugh A. Baker—‘Why Have a Ro- 
tary Club”—is a prominent attorney o! 
Idaho and a member of the 
Club of Rupert, down in the extrem 
southern part of the state. 


cate 
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H. E. Hallwright is doing educationa 
work with the public schools in \ic- 
toria, B. C., and therefore was keen) 
interested in the club activity describ: 
in “The New Crop.” 


Paul Nixon, A.M., has been Lat 
professor and dean of Bowdoin Colles: 
since 1918. He was born in Des 
Moines, Ia., and was the first Rhodes 
scholar from Connecticut. His story © 
Don MacMillan’s college days remins 
one of the history of Lord Clive. 


Samuel O. Rice, educational directo! 
of the American Investment Bankers 
Association, was formerly on the ta 
ulty of the University of Kansas an 
has been editor of Capper’s “Farme! 
and the weekly Kansas City Star. He 
gives you some idea of the cost of fina! 


cial illiterary. 
V riter, 


“Arthur Melville,’ a_ staff 
says that the gentle art of stabbing 
with a quotation has much to reco 
mend it, only occasionally the 
gets all cluttered up with brav 
ing to reach the same victim. 
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Most of the Starved 
Hospitals 


have tried to finance 
themselves without the 
assistance of trained and 
experienced professional 
direction. 


Most of the 
Prosperous Hospitals 


have utilized the services 


of men who make institu- 
tional finance their life 
work—who know what 
to do and what not to do 
—and when. 


It almost invariably costs less to do it the 
businesslike, professional way. It almost 
without exception results insurer and larger 
response to call in the man who knows. 


Hospital executives or board members 
are invited to communicate, preliminary 


to a conference if 


desired, with 


CARLTON G. KETCHUM 


KETCHUM PUBLICITY 


INCORPORATED 


PARK BUILDING 


PITTSBURGH 


Organization and publicity service in finance for colleges, hospitals, 
fraternal organizations and all benevolent institutions 
meriting public support 
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Insure 
Your 1926 Profits 


Your Percentage of Net Profit to Sales is just as impor- 
tant a factor as Sales Volume in insuring satisfactory 


profits for 1926. 


The best way to insure this satisfactory Percentage of Net Profit 
is to use a Definite Operating Program and Accurate Costs. 


We co-operate with business concerns in working out Definite 
Operating Programs and in designing and operating simple and 
efiicient Cost Methods. 

We have built up for this purpose a closely co-ordinated organiza- 
tion of Accountants, Engineers, and Business Executives who have 
had broad, practical experience in most of the principal Manufac- 
turing lines. This experience includes Accounting, Auditing, 
Costs, Factory Management, Budgeting, Sales Analysis, and Busi- 
ness Administration. 

Our service appeals to business men who appreciate the desirability 
of using specialized experience and training in the solution of spe- 
cialized problems. At the same time, they realize that they can 
use our organization when and as needed at a cost much less than 
they would have to pay if they were to maintain the equivalent 
ability permanently in their own organization. 

Our service is given by our officers or under their personal super- 
vision. We invite the opportunity to present a definite proposal 
of service and a definite price. 


Further information on request 


A. E. WHITE & COMPANY 


Established 1915 





Certified Audits ~* Income Tax Service 
Cost Systems +’ Industrial Engineering 
Organization * Finance * Operation 





Eleventh Floor + 19 South LaSalle Street ° Chicago 
































